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ROTARY HOTELS 


Under the direction of 
L. M. Boomer 


HOTEL McALPIN 
New York City 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW WILLARD 
Washington, D.C 












The Club Spirit 


[* IS the wish of Hotel McAlpin that Rotarians 
visiting New York look upon the McAlpin as a fif- 
teen million dollar clubhouse, dedicated to Rotary. 


The eagerness with which Rotarians are welcomed, 
the sincerity of the service accorded them and the re- 
gret felt at their departure, all indicate the club spirit 
which maintains. 


Every necessity, every luxury, every modern inno- 
vation in hotel-keeping is to be had at Hotel McAlpin. 


The Rotary Club of New York has spacious head- 
quarters on the 22nd floor. 


NOTEL MALPIN 


Broadway at 344% St. New York Ciby. 
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The Gift Supreme 


of giving some loved one 
send the 


F you are thinking 
the opportunities of a trip abroad, 
information blank below today! 

A new Christmas gift has been created. It is 
probably the greatest Christmas gift ever offered, 
because it brings the happiness of anticipation, the 
happiness of realization and the happiness that 
comes with golden memories. 





This Christmas you may give some loved one 
the delights of an ocean voyage; new sights, 
strange lands; an education and a diversion that 
makes life richer forever after. The pulse will 
quicken at the thought of the voyage (it may be 


The ships are owned by the United States Gov- 


ernment. They are operated by: 
Tue Unirep States Lines from New York to 
Europe; 


THE ADMIRAL-ORIENTAL LINE from Seattle to 
The Orient; 
Tue Paciric Mai. 


San Francisco to The 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY from 


Orient via Honolulu; 


Write Today 


Send the information blank now! Thousands of 


Information Dept. 


traveler). The 
up lightening views of the 
Then the trip itself 


taken at the convenience of the 
mind will conjure 
myriad delights to come. 


crowded days of seeing, hearing, living! And 
the years after, when cherished memories grow 
more and more lustrous! 


You valle rive all when you give a United States 
Government Travel Certificate. 

Find out about the greatest of all Christmas 
gifts. Find out about the swift, new United States 
Government ships that will carry your loved ones 
to the land of their dreams. You will be under 
no obligation. 


The U.S. Government Travel Certificate 


‘THE Munson STEAMSHIP LinEs from New York 
to South America; 


THE Los ANGELES STEAMSHIP COMPANY from 
Los Ang Hawaiian Islands. 


All are oan steamship operators and 


sles to the 


have made possible a service which is making the 
American Merchant Marine a tremendous success. 


{INFORMATION BLANK 


To U. S. Shipping Board 
2909 





Washington, D. C. 





Americans are investigating this newest and great- 





= lease « ithe a); wapic » ts . , lite - Jaining J 
ES ci Ciriumes gif. The United States Government o Tem ont phen cites Ot U. 5, Curerunert Tene eupeeing te 6 
literature will be sent you without any obligation. The Orient, O Honolulu 
patos You will receive a free description of the U. 8. 
Government Travel Certificate and a beautiful ner My Name ............. 
booklet showing actual photographs of both the 
exteriors and interiors of the ships. Write for it a 
today! Now, Christmas is not far away, 
(Si eeteeteeteeeeeneeeeegese———— 
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Individuality and Distinction in Home Decoration 


famiiies distinguished not so much 

by wealth as by taste and discrim- 

ination in the selection of all the things 

that surround them in their homes, 
and by their instinctive and consistent 
avoidance of the mediocre things that 
one sees displayed by the dozen in stores 
and also in most other homes, in wearying 
duplication. 

They give some thought to the art of 
finding, selecting, and purchasing the 
right things. They know that success 
in doing that is not so much a matter of 
money as of intelligent care. These are 
the men and women who, in every part 
of the country, are welcoming a young 
organization (which in reality is reviving 
a custom that is almost as old as art 
itself)—who see at once the important 
uses they can make of it, and who are 
joining in the movement as soon as they 
hear of it. In comparatively few months 
the League has had an amazing growth— 
a growth which art collectors, a year or so 
ago, would have said was impossible. 

The Decorative Arts League has taken 
the ancient system,—by which patrons 
of arts joined in little groups and sub- 
scribed for replicas of any beautiful design 
that pleased them, even while the design 
was still in the hands of the artist,—and 
has vitalized that system by the employ- 
ment of all modern resources in getting 
quickly into touch with its members. 

Each member of the League ordering 


if every community there are a few 





one of its pro:luctions 
receives in effect an 
exclusive and un- 
duplicated design, 


ually by the artist: 
as it is ownei by few 
others or no others 
in his community. 
But, unlike the an- 
cient method, he does 
not have to commit 
himself to accept it 
before the replica has 
been carefully ex- 
amined and approved 
in his own home. 


The League places 
him in _ practically 
direct touch with the 
creative artist. By 
its help it enables 
him to make care and 
thought do far more 
for the individuality 
and beauty of his 
home than mere 
lavish expenditure of 
money could do. A 
work of art such as 
the Greek-Pompeian 
lamp, if only one 
lamp like it had been 
made, would have 
cost rather more 
than three thousand 
dollars. The League 
can produce it for 
less than cne-hun- 
dredth of thatprice or 
less, because its 
membership is so widespread, and because 
those who wish to subscribe for identical 
replicas of it can be reached so quickly. 

For the’ same reason, of course, the 
League is in a position to offer to the 
foremost artists and designers, who would 
not think of selling their designs to the 
**trade’’—payment as large, or larger,than 
would be paid by very wealthy collectors. 
Each member of the League is ina position 
to share in the advantage of this. He 
receives one opportunity to subscribe for 
each of the ——— contemplated or 
offered by the League, but is under no 
obligation to do so. 

A painter, a sculptor and a noted 
decorative expert collaborated in the 
design of this lamp,—Olga Popoff Muller, 
painter and sculptor, astudent of Rodin,— 
Andrew P. Popoff, painter student of the 
Beaux Arts—and John Muller, architect 
for many ‘buildings noted for their dis- 
tinction and beauty. The result is adesign 
of dignity, richness and grace which at 
once distinguish it unmistakably from the 
ordinary commercial products of *‘factory 
designing departments.”’ 

rhis is but one example of the art pro- 
ductions the Decorative Arts League is 
arranging for its members The League 
is a most significant development in art and 
in the decoration of homes of culture. And 
the best guarantee of the permanence of 
the growth it has already attained, is the 
pleasantiy businesslike and entirely self- 
supporting basis on which it does its work. 
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ht. 
When the carrier delivers it you hand him the small charge be postage, and $3.85 (which 


We Lend It Gladly 


E ask the privilege of sending the Greek-Pompeian Floor Lamp, the Muller-Popoff 
design, for your own use in your own home. i 
comparison; for the judgment of yourself, your family, and those of your friends 


We lend it for your examination and 


whose opinions in matters of beauty and art have wei 


is the deposit, and is returnable.) 


room for it. 


Put a bulb in the lamp. attach it to a socket and begin using it. 
can read by its light at the same time. 


Find, by a few experiments. t 
It can be moved with one hand and without rising from your easy-chair. 

Note the change it makes in the whole appearance of your living-room, drawing room, library 
or bedroom—the greater distinction and individuality it gives to its surroundings. 
if you were a visitor, entering the room for the first time. 


Two, three, or four persons 
he best position in the 


View it as 
Note how it harmonizes with the 


plan of decorations in your home, where a lamp of garish, over-accented or mediocre commercial 
design would strike a note of discord. 


These are the Tests of True Art and of Real Beauly 


Notice how within a few hours it no longer seems strange to have it there—and how it takes 


its place as part of the permanent furnishings and decorations by which your home environment 
expresses your individuality. 


No lamp of mediocre or garish design can withstand them successfully. Then, too, besides 


noting the changed appearance of the room, notice the beauty and effect of the lamp itself— 
the exquisite Muller-Popoff Greek-Pompeian design—first, when lighted and viewed from a 
short distance; second, when viewed from another room or from the hall; third, when it is not 


lighted, and when the room is lighted by daylight. 


all three of these tests 


pe ee ee ee ee pe pe 


—_ 


No money need be sent with this coupon 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me the Greek-Pompeian Floor Lamp and I will pay the carrier 
$3.85 (deposit) when delivered, plus the transportation charges. 
satisfactory J can return the lamp within five days of receipt and you are to 
I do not return it in that time I agree to pur- 


refund my deposit in full. If 


A perfect lamp-design must be beautiful in 


We ask you to make these tests and comparisons in your own home. Send the coupon now. 


ee ee et et et et ee et ee te Le Se Ht a Se A me et al me ce le ce ee 


I 
Rotarian 
Approval 
COUPON 


If not 


chase it at the special introductory price of $19.85, and will send $4 monthly 


from date for four months, the lamp remaining your property until fully 


paid for. 


(Cannot be sent on approval outside Continental U.S. A.) 

Please enter my name as a Corresponding Member of the Decorative Arts 
League, it being distinctly understood that such membership i 
nothing, either now or later, and is to entail no obligation of any kind. It 
simply registers me as one interested in hearing of really artistic new things 


for home decoration. 


Signed.... 


Address... 


City.... 


is to cost me 
over 


he 
prod 


an 


for ¢ 


— ee ee 


State.. 


The productions of the League are not sold at high 
prices, as many have ass Q 
Vat 


members, are made possible by their 
united—and prompt—action when 
new productions are offered. Cor- 
res ing mem 


resources of the League are ample 


dowments or contributions from the 
general public. 


December, 1939 


z A Christmas Inspiration Bz 


A Work of Art, Sent 
on Approval 













Total 
Price 
$19.85 


Pay Carrier 
$ 3 85 


Deposit 
on 
Approval 


Note the new una clever dual-purpose shade; an 
exclusive D.A.L. idea. Can be used without any 
draping. Is handsomely decorated. At the same 
time it ts the ideal frame on which you can make silk 
covers in limitless variety. 

That 


Compare Thoroughly. 
is why this lamp is 
loaned to you 


ISIT the art importers, the deco- 

rators, the jewelers, the large stores, 
and the commercial electric showrooms. 
See if you can find any lamp that even 
approaches it in beauty and artistic per- 
fection—even at twice or five times 
the price at which this beautiful lamp 
can be yours—(if you act promptly). 


wv 
\ E do no “‘selling”’ in the ordinary 
commercial sense. The lamp 
must sell itself to you—on your own 
judgment and comparison. If it does 
not ....send it back, any time within 
five days. (That is all the “‘selling”’ 
that the Decorative Arts League relies 
on—all that it has ever needed for any 

of its productions.) 
We will return your deposit at once, 
and in full, and you will be under no 

further obligation whatever. 


W 
S° you see clearly that, when you 
accept the loan of this lamp, and 
hand the carrier your $3.85 deposit, 
you are not risking thesum. You are 
not risking either money or annoyance. 
On the contrary—you are accepting 
on the pleasantest and safest terms, an 
opportunity to get a lamp of superb 
beauty and artistic perfection—and an 
opportunity to prove to yourself, before 
you decide to keep it, that for a lamp 
of equal or nearly equal beauty and 
distinction, you might have to pay 

three times or five times as much. 

W 
F we could think of any pleasanter, 
fairer, more confident way to offer 
the League’s productions, we would do 

it,—but. we cannot. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 
LEAGUE 


175 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


The purpose of this 
ts to demonsira ‘act. 
very low prices which its 
uctions can be supplied to its 


bers pay no dues 
are under no obligations. The 


ts objects. It does not ask en- 


Works of beauty g 
permanence — 
} dg @ century 
rom now. A lam 

? ? 
design made by th, 


na 
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This low price 
is a test 


_ This lamp was de. 
ugned to sell for $36. 
© want to see if, by 
offering it at a much 
lower price, we can 
secure enough orders 
to cause a great saving 
in the cost of produc. 
tion and distribution, 
and without a loss to 
the League. So, as an 
experiment, we are 
offering it at $19.85, 
_ For the present, this 
is only an experiment. 
We cannot guarantee 
that the price will not 
be raised. Your Ap- 
ayia Request should 
e mailed at once. 


_Lamp is about 5 feet 
high. inish rich Sta- 
tuary Bronze. Base and 
cap are cast in solid 
Medallium. The upper 
shaft is seamless brass. 
Shade is parchment, brass 
bound. Outside decora- 
tions are in three colors 
the top and bottom bands 
in deep red, the design in 
dark green, the back- 
ground graded in brown 


Inside the shade the 
reflecting surface is of a 
delicate pink tone diffus- 
ing a warm and mellow 
glow. The’ gracefully 
curved arm is pivoted at 
the shaft so that the lamp 
can be raised or lowered 
with a single touch. 


Just above the bulb 
another pivot enabjes the 
shade and the bulb’ to be 
tilted to throw the light 
at an angle. Fifteen feet 
of cord, with two-piecé 
attachment plug wiring is 
inside the shaft and arm 


The lamp is complete 
ready for the bulb to be 
put into it. Weight 
packed, is about 22 
pounds. If desired, you 
can cover the shade with 
silk or other fabric to 
match any particular sur- 
roundings. 


The regular price was 
fixed by the League at 
$36, but the introductory 
price, and to members o! 
the Decorative 
Arts League, is $19.85 
(which may have to be 
discontinued). 


The price has not been 
advanced yet. You cat 
have one of the Muller- 
Popoff Greek-Pompeiat 
lamps—(if you act 2 


once)—at exactly the 
price paid by members ol 
the Decorative Art’ 
League. And you cao 


become a member with- 
out cost or obligation 
...» Read the coupon 
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BANDS OF MEN (frontispiece) 
Verse by Thomas Preston Burke—lIllustration by Albert Winkler 
BETHLEHEM—AND TWENTY CENTURIES 
By Raymond M. Havens 
“CHRISTMAS GIFTS I SHOULD LIKE TO BE ABLE TO GIVE BUD”. 
By Edgar A. Guest 
THE VIEWPOINT OF THE EMPLOYER: 


Presented by two employers and the last of the series of articles on the Kansas Industrial Law and the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 


I. THE NEW BUSINESS CONSCIENCE—By W. C. Coleman 


II. PROTECTIVE AND AGGRESSIVE FEATURES 
OF THE COURT—By John S. Dean 


A MESSAGE FROM ST. LOUIS TO ROTARIANS ACROSS THE SEAS 
By Henry W. Kiel, Mayor of St. Louis 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS 
By Charles St. John 


THE SPIRIT OF TRANSPORTATION eke 
By Gardner Mack—With photographs symbolizing Transportation and Progress 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE “MOVIES” 
An interview with Will H. Hays—By C. P. Reynold 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON: MECCA FOR ROTARY... 
By Rotary Observer 


THE BUSINESS LIBRARY 


ROTARY CLUB ACTIVITIES 
BILL’S CHRISTMAS IDEA 


ENTERTAINING 2,000 ORPHANS 
By Ernst Lange 


Informes Concisos en Espafiol (Page 305); With the Rotary Poets (Page 309); 
Editorial Comment (Page 310); Book Reviews (Page 311). 





"THE ROTARIAN is published monthly by Rotary International and as its official magazine carries authoritative notices and articles in regard 
to the activities of Rotary International. In other respects responsibility is not assumed for the opinions expressed by authors. 


Officers and Directors of Rotary International: 

President, RayMonp M. Havens, Kansas City, Mo.; First Vice-President, Roeert Patterson, Dayton, Ohio; Second 
Vice-President, ALEXANDER WiLkig, Edinburgh, Scotland; Third Vice-President, Joun A, Turner, Tampa, Fla.; Directors: 
Ratpu E. Bristor; Ogden, Utah; Harry B. Crappick, Minneapolis, Minn.; R. Jerrery Lypiatr, Calgary, Alberta, Canada; 
Mario Nunez Mesa, Cienfuegos, Cuba; Hersert C. Witson, Worcester, Mass.; Secretary, CuesLey R. Perry, Chicago, Ill.; 
Treasurer, Rurus F, Cuapin, Chicago, Ill. 

CuHESLEY R. Perry Emerson GAUSE Frank R. JENNINGS _ Frank J. Morarp 
Editor and Business Manager Managing Editor Advertising Manager Assistant Business Manager 
Editorial and Advertising Offices: 910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 

Eastern Advertising Representatives: Constantine & Jackson, 7 W. 16th St., New York City. 


Entered as second-class matter, December 30, 1918, at the Post Office at Chicago. III., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Terms of subscription: 
20 cents the copy; $1.50 the year in the U. S., Canada, and other countries to which the minimum postal rate applies. $2.00 in other cotntries., 


Ninety thousand copies of this issue were printed 
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Bands of Men 


By James Preston Burke 
Member of Rotary Club of Reidsville, N. C. 
Illustration by Albert Winkler 
“and there went with him a band of men whose 

hearts God had touched.”—I SamvuEL; 10:26. 
ORD, don’t send us to battle alone 
L- Amid the entanglement of life’s un- 
known, 
But support and cheer us, Thou Guardian 
Friend, 


With bonds of fellowship, bands of men. 


Much is perplexing in life’s every day 
Complications are obscuring the way; 
Many are anxious to reach the end, 
Company us, Lord, with bands of men. 


Men with compassion, men with zeal, 
Men who can think, men who can feel; 
Men with hearts touched by Thee, 


Noble men, strong men, men who are free! 
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Bethlehem—and Twenty Centuries 


N earth peace, good will toward 
men” will be a fact when the 
men who carry on the busi- 

ness of the world accept the responsi- 
bility which modern civilization 
squarely puts upon them. 


For the contacts of business are 
beyond calculation; they touch the 
ambitious and the humble, the dis- 
satisfied and the satisfied. Business 
contact and influence are the very 
warp and woof of organized society. 
For all civilized men buy and sell 
something in order to live and to im- 
prove. 

One of those bloodless revolu- 
tions, which steal over us unaware, 
has made the work and livelihood of 
civilization a science and a profession. 
Once we talked of loyalty to religion, 
to party principles; now we must 
have loyalty to business ideals. 

It has taken twenty centuries since 
Bethlehem, but at last there is an 
ethical concept of buying and selling 


and dealing. It is now as useless to 
deny that business is a social pro- 
fession, as it was really useless, some 
years back, to deny that the worker 
should have a voice in determining 
his wages. 


The hour has struck when the con- 
duct of business is no longer the indi- 
vidual affair of the business man for 
the better, or worse, of his personal 
repute or his private fortune. 

Rotary International calls upon 
the men of the great social profession 
of trade and commerce around the 
globe to exercise their vast contact 
power for peace and good will by 
harmonizing with it, by living it, to 
the glorious end that there shall be 
among all men an international con- 
science. 

As a harbinger of business ethics 
Rotary sends its message around the 
world that true service means per- 
sonal responsibility for “‘peace on 
earth and good will toward men.”’ 





President, Rotary International. 
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“Christmas Gifts I Should Like to be 
Able to Give Bud” 


HAT boy of mine, Buddy, cele- 

brated his tenth birthday the 

seventh of last July and at that 

time I thought he had asked for 
and received almost everything a boy 
could want. 

But here is Christmas Day approach- 
ing and I find his wants, publicly ex- 
artfully implied are as 
numerous as ever. It seems to be no 
trouble to Bud whatever to be in want. 
He can begin wanting something early 
in the morning and keep it up all day, 
and just as he is dropping off to sleep 
at night he will rouse himself to remind 
you of a new want that will need atten- 
tion as soon as the sun comes up. 

This is all right; it is evidence of a 
normal boyhood and a 


pressed and 


By EDGAR A. GUEST 


for eight or nine dollars—not any more 
than that; he thinks probably less! 

He wants a new bicycle; and several 
books which he has named and written 
down for me. 

He wants a drawing set, a couple of 
good games, and 

But why go on? The list wouldn’t be 
complete if I wrote it all down. To- 
morrow there will be additions and be- 
fore THE ROTARIAN can print this arti- 
cle the list will have grown several feet. 
He will go right on wanting until 
Christmas Eve, and begin wanting again 
the day after Santa has filled his stocking. 

Lately I have been thinking about 
these wants of his. I am glad to gratify 
his whims and wishes as far as is pos- 





sible. Giving him what I can afford is 
my best fun. Sometimes I have a real 
thrill of pleasure by giving him some- 
thing which is just a little beyond my 
means, an expensive toy for which I have 
to step out of bounds or deprive myself. 


KNOW better. No one needs to tell 

me that I am doing a foolish thing. It 
would be better for him, too, if I dealt 
with him more wisely and less liberally. 
I do it for purely selfish reasons—I like 
the joy of giving him things. It is self- 
gratification purely. Somehow or other 
[ have a secret exaltation of pride when- 
ever I hear him shout happily to his 
playmates : 

“Oh, fellows, come on over and see 
this American League 
baseball my father just 





healthy condition. If | 
had a. ten-year-old boy 
who didn’t want anything 
I should be worrying 
about. him. The times I 
ask Bud what he wants, 


He’s Just Plain “Eddie” Guest 


DGAR A. GUEST, “The Poet of the Plain People,” is 


brought home for me!” 
There’s no use denying 
it—it is good to be known 
even among the small 
boys of your street as the 


and he replies “nothing,” 
I know he is running a 
high fever and is threat- 
ened with something. As 
soon as he begins to want 
again I know he is con- 
valescing. 

This year his Christ- 
mas wants are many and 
natural. 

He has informed me 
that he wants a regular 
football suit, with head 
gear, cleated shoes, a nose 
guard, and a spine pro- 
tector. 

He wants a_ regular 
football to go with it. 

He wants a model air- 
plane. He has described 
it minutely. It has a 
wing spread of three feet; 
is built, like a_ regular 
plane and has a motor in 
it which will carry it up 
and about for three hun- 
dred feet. He under- 
stands that I can get one 





“Eddie” Guest to an ever-growing host of friends. He 
was born in Birmingham, England, and started his newspaper 
career as office boy on the Detroit Free Press in 1895. Later 
he became reporter, then got the exchange desk and the poetic 
urge simultaneously. For a year or so afterwards he covered 
the “crime beat” and wrote verse between fire alarms. Then 
he was relieved, with orders to be funny at the rate of a col- 
umn a day. His verse and humor were well received for Eddie 
knows his public with that intimate knowledge of newspaper 
men. The homely philosophy he expresses is applicable any- 
where and always meets ready response. 


His first book of verse was privately printed in 1910, with 
the assistance of his brother, a printer. The partners had but 
One case of type, and often after setting six pages of verse 
they ran out of “e’s” and had to wait till the sheets were run 
off and the type distributed. They printed 800 slender vol- 
umes in this fashion and in 1912 handled 1,500 copies of “Just 
Glad Things” in similar style. 

In 1914, Detroit Rotarians urged him to publish 3,500 
copies of his third volume, “Breakfast Table Chat.” Brother 
Harry superintended the job, one Rotarian had the type set, 
another handled the presswork, and a third put it through his 
bindery. Eddie thought it a risky venture but it paid expenses. 


A publisher caught the enthusiasm in 1916 and brought 
out “A Heap o’ Livin’,” which went through eight editions in 
twenty months. Since then three additional volumes of verse 
have been published. 


Between times he studied billiards, golf—and human 
nature. The ten-year-old son “Bud” has figured so fre- 
quently in Eddie’s verse that we wondered what his father 
weuld give him for Christmas. This article is the answer. _ 








kind of a father who 
brings real league base- 
balls home to his son. 
So this Christmas I shall 
probably overdo the Santa 
Claus act again. I shali 
give more than he ought 
to have and _ probably 
more than he can really 
appreciate. I shall go 
into the toy store to buy 
him one or two good 
games, and wind up by 
buying several things 
which he hasn't asked for, 
but which strikes me as 
being things he will get 
some pleasure out of 
That’s my weakness. So 
long as I have money | 
can’t escape the lure of 
toy shop. All the cle: 
has to do is to show n 
something Bud hasn't : 
ready had and I'll pay t! 
price and have it sen‘ 
home. Mother doesn 
trust me alone in a tc 
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irtment any more than a drunkard’s 
would send her inebriate husband 
a blind pig to get a ten-dollar bill 
unged. 
‘ut what about Christmas and Bud? 
I's a time when the old heart warms up 
hit and seeks to do for those it loves 
that it can tor 
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would find him head and 
ashamed. 

With the gift of courage I would fit 
him for labor. He would meet his duties 
calmly. Whatever his task he would 
perform it to the best of his ability, be- 


lieving in it, and believing aiso that when 


high un- 


—" 








happiness. Of 
course the heart has 
to keep one eye on 
the purse and the 
other eye on the forty 
fifty others to 

e remembered also. 








world, but they did so not because they 
were churls but in «spite of the fact. 
They could have been just as great had 
they been a little kinder and they would 
have been much happier. The gift of 
nature would make Bud patient 
with the little shortcomings of his fel 

lows; he would be not 


go »d 





so wrapped up in 
and his 
but 

could remember 
the 


himself own 


ambitions what 
he 
and understand 


difficulties of others. 


I He would have time 
However, it is out to to be friendly and 
do the handsome and time for the little 
in the cases of the gracious acts of life 
children it will go the which make for com- 
limit. radeship. To — stand 
Personally I shall alone at the topmost 
see to it that Bud’s peak of conquest may 
Christmas stock- be fame, but it is not 
ing will be filled. a happy state. 
Mother and I will I. would give him a 
talk it over and plan right value of money. 
it out and she'll put He would be neither 
the brakes on my a slave to the dollar 
foolish impulses, but nor a despiser of it. 
at the end nearly He would have a 
everything for which bank account and 
he has asked will be would know that in 
provided. that bank he was 
These are all things safeguarding his self 
which money can buy. respect. He would 
They are wishes grow to look upon 
which a little effort his money as the 
on my part can sup- tangible evidence of 
ply. They may or the fact that he had 
may not be for his i — worked. He _ would 
good; they may not Edgar A. Guest and Mrs. Guest and their ten-year-old son, ‘‘Bud.’’ Edgar provide for himself 
ast bee a aan be meencads se 
Pe Pee ues use to make cil a 
= phd yes a ae home.’’ Here is ee wits with hie ten-year-old son, bud. wath Abs gaa hesseaid . 
Mrs. Guest as an interested onlooker. ir) 
will have been for- comfort and happi 
gotten before another Christmas rolls he had proved his worth in one post, ness, and against the inevitable penalties 


around. These Christmas gifts, how- 
ever, will be to me symbols of my love 
for him; symbols, in a way, of the 
greater things I would do if the power 
were mine. I would not stop with toys 
this Christmas. If I could give all that 
{ would like to bestow upon him, I would 
equip him for life. 

He has learned that Santa Claus is his 
tather, but if his father could truly learn 
how to be Santa Claus he would arrive 
Bud’s bedside with a wonderful pack 
his back. 


| would have in it all the big traits of 
nhood. I would give him the gift of 
the gift of courage. He 
uld take from me the knowledge that 
gain and no goal is worth cheating 

He would walk the world fearing 
man’s voice. He might fail and he 
suffer loss, but each morning 


nor and 


oht 
~ cL 





Life would call him to another. I would 
make him brave enough to take defeat 
without being himself defeated. Further 
[I would have him gentle and modest in 
victory and unspoiled by today’s success 
for the work of tomorrow. 
I] WOULD give him a love of books, 
good books. He would look upon them 
as friends for a lifetime. He would be- 
come their friend and know their peo- 
ple. They hold the wisdom of the ages 
and are the truest of counselors. He 
can turn to them at all times. Their 
characters never change; never play 
false; never die. He who has good books 
is never without help in times of trial. 
I would give Bud also the gift of good 
nature. This, of course, is not necessary 


to success, but it will smooth the way. 
Churls have become famous men, great 
and painters and 
and rulers of the 


artists and writers 
poets and statesmen 





of age he would build his safeguards 
To become old without provision 
bitterest of all fates. But I would not 


have him put into the bank the money 


1S the 


which he should give away or the coins 
which rightfully should be spent. | 
would not have him save the dollar 
which would relieve the distress of a 


have his bank 
account grow great while hi 
I should hate to think that he could 


y 7 
user's hoard and 


poorer man. I would not 

l s soul shriv 
els. 
look with pride upon a 1 
not see within it the joys which he could 


and should have given to those about 
him. I want him to pay his way; to 
bear his share of life’s expenses, to be 
generous with others, and to be saving 
after that. 

I would give him the gift of broad 


mindedness. I would spare him the 
petty narrowness of the bigot. He 
would sneer at no man’s religion and 
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enlarge upon no man’s faults. I would 
keep him free from sin himself, but 
tolerant with all who sin. He would 
have understanding and sympathy. He 
would know that where he is strong 
others may be weak, and where he is 
pitifully weak others are strong. To be 
really better than his neighbor he must 
be kindlier and gentler and truer 


a BLS oe 


nor does he know he needs them. Un- 
fortunately there is a difference between 
wants and needs. What he thinks he 
wants I can buy for him; what I know 
he needs, I can only wish for. But 
having lived through many years of life 
and knowing what shortly he will have 
to face I want to see him well-equipped. 


of honor will bring with it the precious 
boon of sleep.” 

Life is not hard to live if we but 
knew it. Most of the difficulties we en- 
counter we ourselves have made. If we 
could now make a fresh start and wipe 
out all the petty jealousies we have 
builded; destroy the false idols of sham 
and pride and self-glorification we 
have thrown up; if we could forget 





and more patient. Merely to be 
virtuous is not enough. One can 
possess all the virtues and still be 
despised. He must respect the free- 
dom of others and their right to 
live their lives as they choose. He 
has lived well who has set a good 
example; to go beyond that is 
neither necessary nor kind. 


| WOULD give him the gift of re- 

sponsibility. I would have him 
use his brains for thinking purposes. 
He would leave no task unfinished, 
and spurn no little task which he 
could do. He would not measure 
his work by the clock, but by his 
employer’s advantage. If he could 
advance the interests of his em- 
ployer ever so little by going out of 
his way, that he would do. At least 
he should never offer the excuse, 
when failure came to him, “I didn’t 
think.” 

I would give him the gift of rev- 
erence that he might willingly pay 
his tribute to the sacred things of 
life. Not alone to those things 
which have been especially vested 
with a sacred character through any 
special theology but the reverence 
which readily responds to any form 
of virtue, the reverence which is a 
part of true chivalry and is not to 
be dazzled by mere display and os- 
tentation. . 

I would give him the gift of 
health that he might never have his 
character warped through pain and 
suffering; that he might rejoice in 
his youthful strength and in mus- 
cles responding swiftly to their 





The Rotary Spirit 
By EDGAR A. GUEST 


PR roses for the living, and hand- 
clasps warm and true, 
A heart that’s tuned to giving, and 
strength to dare and do; 
The sound of honest laughter, the joy of 
honest toil; 
For those that follow after, to leave 
a finer soil. 
All this has been and ever will be the 
Rotary plan, 
A man’s sincere endeavor to serve his 
fellowman. 


A little less self-seeking, a little more 
for men, 
Less bitter in our speaking, more 
kindly with the pen; 
A little less of swerving from paths of 
truth and right, 
A little more of serving and less of 
dollar might. 
More peaceful with our neighbors, and 
stauncher to our friends, 
For this all Rotary labors, on this its 
hope depends. 


To smooth the way for others, to make 
of life the most 
To make the phrase “our brothers” 
mean more than idle boast; 
To praise sincere endeavor, when praise 
will spur it on, 
Withholding kind words never until 
the friend is gone; 
This is the Rotary spirit, this is the 
Rotary dream, 
God grant that we may near it, before 
we cross the stream. 
[NOTE—The above poem was written several 


years ago, soon after the writer had become a 
member of the Rotary Club of Detroit, Mich.] 


the lies we have told and the mean- 
nesses we have done, our bigotries 
and our hatreds, and start anew to 
neighbor here with one another, 
knowing what we have now learned, 
how different we should try to live. 
And this is what I hope for Bud. 
That he will come to the world when 
it has need of him, ready to do his 
best in its service; that he shall 
know that as he shall take so must 
he expect to give; that he cannot 
injure his neighbor without dealing 
a much worse injury to himself; 
that nothing which afterwards must 
be lived down is ever worth its 
profit in gain or glory and that he 
alone is responsible for his future. 


i ir senget would be rich gifts to 
give, and I can only wish that | 
could bestow them. But the very 
wish carries with it the realization 
that it is my obligation. I cannot be 
Santa Claus. I have no magic pow- 
ers. As his father I am limited to 
the means within my command. In 
so far as those means go I conceive 
it to be my duty to provide him with 
the best equipment possible. Since 
it is my pleasure extravagantly to 
supply his wants from time to time; 
since I gladly spend more money 
than I should upon his toys that he 
may be happy, should I not stand 
ready and willing to go just as far 
for him that he may be truly suc- 
cessful? To me he must look for 
guidance and help. From me must 
come his training if he is ever to 
know the love of friends and the 
respect of his associates. 








tasks ; that he might be free of those 
petty hates and carping fancies 
which are often the outward signs of a 
sickly body. 

I would give him a will that should be 
firm enough to overcome obstacles, yet 
elastic enough to yield to reason. A will 
that would save him from the embarrass- 
ments of too-ready assent to the claims 
of specious fellowship; yet one which 
would also be gracious enough to admit 
mistakes and never blindly obstinate. 

I could go on with this list still fur- 
ther. Bud has not asked for these things, 
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If I were Santa Claus I would give 
him all these gifts. He might not know 
that he was receiving them and might 
not know their worth. But as I slipped 
them into the stocking of his mind I 
would whisper to him as he slept: 

“This, my boy, will bring you safely 
through the perils of manhood; this will 
make you useful to the world; this will 
assure to you the respect of all; this 
little gift of courage will enable you to 
rise from failure to victery, and this gift 





4 After all, these Christmas wishes 

of mine perhaps I can give to him— 
not all this Christmas, but through the 
Christmas days to come. Perhaps I may 
be able to show him the right way to live; 
what men will expect and what he may 
in honor grant. To do this may cost me 
much in personal pleasure; much in time 
which I might spend upon myself, much 
thought and self-denial, but like the toy, 
which I cannot well afford, yet gladly 
give, extravagant though this expendi- 
ture of self may seem, I shall gladly 
make the effort. 
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The Viewpoint of the Employer 


How the Employer Looks at the Industrial Court 
Experiment Being Tried in Kansas. 


Presented by Two Employers 


I. THE KANSAS EXPERIMENT AND THE NEW BUSINESS CONSCIENCE 


SK any group of representative 
employers in Kansas what they 
think of the Court of Indus- 

trial Relations and with very 

few exceptions you will get 
the reply, “The idea is all right and if the 
court is properly administered it will be 
a good thing.” Even those who criticize 
some administrative features are willing 
to admit that a sincere purpose and 
longer experience will probably result in 
an administration of the court that will 
win the confidence alike of both em- 
ployer and employee. 

It is true that a few prominent em- 
ployers of the old school of business phi- 
losophy do not accept even the principle 
involved. These men still think they 
have a right to do with their own what- 
ever they please regardless of the rights 
of their neighbors—the workers and con- 
sumers. They are far more concerned 
about their rights than any obligations 
they may have to the 


By W. C. COLEMAN 


Judge W. L. Huggins, the present head 
of the court. It reveals a deep under- 
standing of human relations in indus- 
tries, and the rules evolved are so obvi- 
ous to the fair-minded that they are 
universally accepted as right in principle. 


THE court itself is something new in 

government; technically it is admin- 
istrative and legislative in its powers 
and has therefore been adjudged constitu- 
tional by our supreme court. In a strict 
legal sense it is not a court at all It deals 
with present facts and makes findings 
affecting future relations. A true court 
considers past acts only and applies reme- 
dial measures. The Kansas Court is, 
however, a “tribunal” for the adminis- 
tration of justice in the personal relations 
of industries. To properly function in 
adjusting human relations of such vital 
and personal character, it must adopt a 
judicial form of procedure. 


The personnel of the court needs to be 
men of legal learning and judicial tem- 
perament. They must interpret the in- 
dustrial code in accord with well estab- 
lished law. They are required by law to 
observe the rules of evidence recognized 
by the supreme court of the State and to 
make a legal record in such form that it 
can be used by the supreme court in case 
of review. The industrial tribunal is not 
a regularly constituted court and cannot 
enforce its own decrees. It must be pre- 
pared to take its findings to the supreme 
court of the State for final decision and 
execution. In one sense, therefore, it is 
an arm of the supreme court and as such 
must possess judicial attributes. It would 
somewhat clarify our thinking if the next 
legislature would change the name of the 
court to the “Tribunal for the Adjudica- 
tion of Industrial Controversies.” 

The average employer is not concerned 

with these legal contro- 





other parties and indus- r 
tries. For this class I 


versies concerning the 
name of the body and the 
relation of its functions to 


shall not attempt to speak 
but only for that ever- 
increasing multitude of 
employers who are ac- 
cepting in spirit as well as 
in letter the Rotary ideal 
that service to others is 
the surest road to success- 
ful achievement and ulti- 
mate profit. 

Let it be remembered 
that the Kansas Industrial 
Act is one thing and the 
Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions another thing; the 
one is primarily an indus- 
trial code or a set of rules 
governing the human rela- 
tions of those engaged in 
essential industries. The 
latter is a tribunal author- 
ized by the act to admin- 
ister the code to those 
industries which are “af- 
fected with a public inter- 
est” and to all other 
industries where _ both 
parties to the controversy 
unite in applying to the 
court for an adjudication 
of their differences. 

The Industrial Act is 
fundamental in its nature. 


It was formulated by 





Industrial Act a Live Issue 


N recent numbers “The Rotarian” has presented arti- 
cles by Governor Henry J. Allen of Kansas, Judge 
W. L. Huggins, presiding judge of the Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations, and Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, giving their 
opinions of the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
and its effect on the general public and the employee. 
These articles have attracted considerable com- 
ment and requests for hundreds of copies of the issues 
in which they were published have been received, 
showing that the Industrial Court is a very live issue 
with the public. 

However, it would not be possible to give our 
readers a comprehensive view of this law and the 
tribunal which it creates, without securing an ex- 
pression of opinion from the viewpoint of the em- 
ployer. In the articles presented this month by W. C. 
Coleman and John S. Dean you will find the views of 
two men who have closely studied the question. 

W. C. Coleman is a member of the Kansas Em- 
ployers’ Association, in which he represents the Cole- 
man Lamp Company, one of the largest employers of 
labor in the state; he is also mayor of Wichita and a 
member of the Rotary Club of that city. 

John S. Dean was United States District Attorney 
for Kansas during the Roosevelt administration; he 
served during the world war as a colonel in the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department and since January Ist, 
1920, has acted as general counsel for the Associated 
Industries of Kansas.—The Editors. 








the supreme court. He 
believes that all govern- 
mental institutions, in- 
cluding courts, must be 
plastic enough to adapt 
themselves to the ever- 
increasing complexities of 
our modern civilization. 

The matter of real con- 
cern is the effect of this 
act and court upon the in- 
dustrial life of the State. 
Does it lead to a better 
understanding of the fun- 
damental principles of 
justice? Does it create 
confidence, provoke good 
will, induce cooperation, 
promote peace, and add 
to our general prosperity? 
The great majority of 
Kansas employers will, I 
believe, answer _ these 
questions in the affirma- 
tive. 

The industrial ills of 
today are largely charge- 
able to the short-sighted, 
uncomprehending bu si- 
ness manager of days 
gone by. He sowed the 
wind; we are reaping the 
whirlwind. This manager 
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assumed no obligation to anyone except 
the owner. It never occurred to him that 
there were other parties with equal rights. 
‘Even the party of the second part was 
charted as a commodity and listed as an 
expense item, and so he overlooked the 
fact that labor was delivered to him in a 
human package and was in fact a brother- 
man with passions and aspirations like 
unto himself. The weapon of “economic 
pressure” was used to the utmost. Cumu- 
lative injustice necessitated labor organ- 
ization on a war-footing. The smolder- 
ing distrust and hate thus engendered has 
ever been fanned to a blaze by a radical 
leadership of both labor and capital who 
live by their wits off the misfortunes of 
their fellow-men. 

Today we are learning that there is a 
better way. We are evolving a new busi- 
ness philosophy. To insure continuous 
prosperity for ourselves, our neighbors 
also must prosper. What is best for labor 
is also best for capital. Capital invest- 
ment is safe only when the worker and 
the consumer get a fair deal. Service to 
all is the only surety of continued profit. 
The far-sighted employer is seeking ex- 
ecutives who comprehend their three-fold 
responsibility to the owner, the worker, 
and the consumer. Qualities of heart 
are more in demand than qualities ot 
brain. Human engineers are needed. A 
just code of human relations in industry 
must be evolved and put into practice. 


HE formulation of the Kansas code 
and the decisions of the Kansas tribu- 
nal have made large contributions to this 
end. The act itself has provoked much 
discussion. The pronouncements of the 
court have set the employer to thinking 
and out of his thinking has come a better 
understanding of the interdependence of 
all the parties each upon the other. Most 
employers want to be fair and are glad to 
accept’ any aid which will help them to 
determine what is fair. A standardized 
code of human relations in industry will 
greatly assist both employer and em- 
ployee to get together in their thinking as 
to what constitutes fairness. The Indus- 
trial Act and its authorized court is lead- 
ing not only the industries within its 
jurisdiction but all industries to a better 
understanding of that enlightened busi- 
ness conscience and practice that gives 
promise of better days. 
A better understanding also creates 


confidence. Honest thinking promotes 
sincerity and sincerity inspires con- 
fidence. Accepted standards of action 


bring men to a common viewpoint, reveal 
unity of purpose, and provide a firm basis 
for confidence. A well-considered code 
established by law and the findings of a 
high tribunal command respect and chal- 
lenge the consideration of all good cit- 
izens. The Kansas Court is instructing 
our, employers in the equitable rules of 
industrial management and the voluntary 
adoption and application of these rules to 
their own business is winning the con- 
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fidence of their employees. This indirect 
service of the court is in itself sufficient 
to justify the expense of administration. 


The understanding and confidence thus 
created provide a sound basis for co- 
operative effort. Most of the cases tried 
before the court are of the class known 
as “friendly suits.” They are not the 
outcome of bitter personal quarrels be- 
tween individuals; they do not engender 
hate; rather they help each party to un- 
derstand better the other’s point of view. 
Each side gets a frequent reminder of 
that universal truth that “No man liveth 
unto himself alone.” The rights of the 
“party of the third part” are again con- 
sidered. When men cease talking about 
their own rights and begin talking about 
their obligations to others, good will is 
everywhere apparent. In this respect a 


board of arbitration fails utterly. It ef- 
fects only a compromise of rights 
claimed, and each of the contending 


parties is dissatisfied because he has sur- 
rendered some right which to his think- 
ing is very real. On the other hand, a 
court of adjudication shows the contend- 
ing parties that what is just, is right. It 
defines the right of each by the principles 
of justice. The disputants find that just 
rights do not conflict. Their minds meet 
on the plane of justice and this makes 
future co-operation easy to attain. 

Is the Industrial Court, then, a pro- 
moter of peace? Understanding, confi- 
dence, good will, cooperation—these 
are the foundation stones upon which the 
temple of peace is to be erected. It is 
the opportunity of the Industrial Court 
to become the master builder. Although 
it has jurisdiction only in certain essen- 
tial industries; namely, production of 
food, clothing, coal, and in transporta- 
tion, the fact remains, that whatever in 
human relations is fundamentally right 
here, is also right in any industry. An 


enlightened management in all indus- 
therefore be guided to a 


tries will 
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marked degree by the code of human 
relations herein developed. 


Furthermore, section 21 of the act 
reads as follows: 


When any controversy shall arise betw. 
employer and employee as to wages, hours 
employment, or working or living conditions 
in any industry not hereinbefore specif: 
the parties to such controversy may, by m 
tual agreement, and with the consent of ¢} 
court, refer the same to the Court of 1; 
dustrial Relations for its findings and orders 


This holds much of promise for futur, 
peace. If the “court” can be so ably ad- 
ministered, so expeditious in its proce- 
dure, so just in its decrees, so exceptional 
in its personnel as to win the respect and 
confidence of all ciasses, then both em- 
ployer and employee alike in all kinds oj 
industry not directly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the court will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to have their affairs adjudicated 
by so able a tribunal whenever they have 
a controversy which they are unable to 
settle among themselves. 


|X the discussion of the Kansas lay 
and court, there has been much talk by 
labor leaders about infringing a man’s in 
herent right to quit work. You cannot 
talk long with any employee, however, 
without discovering that he is far more 
concerned about his chance for continuity 
of employment than about his right to 
quit. The Kansas act expressly guaran- 
tees his right to quit, and the Kansas 
Court by providing a peaceful means for 
adjudication of differences, greatly in 
creases his chances for continuous em- 
ployment with fair wages, reasonable 
hours, and suitable working conditions. 
Some employers have also indulged in 
equally senseless talk about the infringe- 
ment of their right to “hire and fire” as 
they please. Only one provision in the 
statute touches that subject. This pro- 
vision makes it unlawful to discharge an 
employee for complaining to or testifying 
before the court. This is the only re 
striction. This provision is manifestly 














Employer and employee, failing to cooperate, endanger everyone. 
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ed to protect the jurisdiction and 
rity of the court. If any manage- 
would “fire” an employee for testi- 

in a court of justice, in the judg- 

of most reasonable men, the man- 
ment, not the employee, needs “fir- 
some of our employers have also been 
luly alarmed at the recent decision in 
\Volff Packing Company case. When 
rrectly analyzed, however, it is found 
it the principle established is not only 
id law, but good business as well. 
\|though it was shown that the company 
was, at the time, operating at a loss, yet 
he Supreme Court decreed that they 
should pay a fair wage, and also continue 
operation for a temporary period, as 
such operation was essential to the public 
welfare. The court pointed out that 
business conditions were unusual and un- 
stable, and expressly called attention to 
that provision of the act which permits 
a rehearing with new evidence after a 
sixty-day operation under the order. 
The court also stated that no evidence 
had been introduced to show the cause 
of the loss in operation which might be 
chargeable to other factors in produc- 
tion costs, selling expense, unsettled 
markets, or even to mismanagement, 
rather than to the wage paid the worker. 
The court then enunciated this principle 
as the basis for its decision: “Recoup- 
ment of losses, caused by other factors, 
ought not to be brought about by com- 
pelling the workingmen to labor for less 
than a living wage.” This is only good 
business sense. Practically all business 
enterprises have periods of depression 
in which they operate at a loss. Experi- 
enced managers know that the surest way 
to make a losing condition permanent, 
and so multiply the losses, is to tamper 
with the wage scale until they lose the 
heart and cooperation of their employees. 
In the case of the State vs. Howat, the 
Kansas Supreme Court expresses the 
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need for the court and the obligation of 
the court as follows: 


Heretofore the industrial relationship has 
been tacitly regarded as existing between two 
members—industrial manager and industrial 
worker. They have joined whole-heartedly in 
excluding others. The legislature proceeded 
on the theory that there is a third member 
of those industrial relationships which have 
to do with production, preparation and dis- 
tribution of the necessaries of life—the public. 
The legislature also proceeded on the theory 
the public is not a silent partner, Whenever 
the dissensions of the other two become fia- 
grant, the third member may see to it the 
business does not stop. The privilege of indus- 
trial managers to organize is not disputed. 
The privilege of industrial workers to organize 
is expressly recognized. Collective bargaining 
between the two organizations is not only 
encouraged, but is in effect placed on the 
plane of duty. The rights of society as a 
whole, however, are dominant over industry; 
and the state is under obligation to inter- 
vene to compel settlement of differences when- 
ever failure of manager and laborer to agree 
endangers the public safety or causes general 
distress. 


HE employers of Kansas are heartily 

in accord with this interpretation and 
statement, but very justly raise some 
questions as to the future administration 
of the court. So far the Kansas Court 
has been in the hands of its friends. 
Judge Huggins, who is the presiding 
judge of the court, evolved the idea, for- 
mulated the code, framed the act 
creating the court and has borne the 
chief burden of its administration. It 
was Governor Allen who had the courage 
to sponsor this “new thing in govern- 
ment.” Already in a great emergency 
he had dared to undertake the operation 
of the coal mines in the name of the 
State. 

Out of this experience came a deep- 
ening conviction of the great need for a 
court of adjudication to eliminate the 
waste of war and protect the right of the 
public. He promptly convened the legis- 
lature in special session, secured the 
passage of the industrial law which es- 
tablished the court, and has devoted him- 
self entirely to the task of creating pub- 
lic sentiment in its favor. All honor to 
these men who feared not to blaze a new 








Employer and employee, pulling together, are headed toward prosperity. 
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trail in this day of industrial war and 
waste. As long as the court is admin- 
istered by men of this type, neither ‘em- 
ployer nor employee have cause to fear. 
Justice will prevail and an honest cade 
of industrial relations will be evolved. 

In the event that the administration of 
the law and the court pass from the 
hands of its friends to the hands of its 
enemies who desire to discredit it,. what 
then? Is the court given too great dis- 
cretionary powers to determine what con- 
stitutes an emergency that will justify its 
intervention? Will the court then seek 
as it does now to encourage the contend- 
ing parties to get together and voluntarily 
adjust their difficulties without the court 
assuming jurisdiction? The employer is 
ready to endorse the court without _res- 
ervation if he can be assured that it is 
to be a court of last resource. He be- 
lieves that the greatest benefit derived 
from its establishment will be preventa- 
tive rather than remedial. He believes 
that the mere presence of the court ready 
to assume jurisdiction will induce both 
parties to seek a mutual conciliation in- 
dependent of outside aid. He thinks the 
value and success of the court should be 
measured not by the number of cases 
they are compelled to adjudicate but by 
the number of controversies that have 
been adjusted by the contending parties 
themselves without the direct interven- 
tion of the court. 

The Court of Industrial Relations is 
here to stay. It has already vindicated 
the judgment of those who conceived and 
created it. Kansas employers, I believe, 
are ready to give it their full support. 
But they would like to -see some few 
changes effected which would relieve 
some of their present fears and. enhance 
the value of the court to the public at 
large. 


T has been suggested in the first place 

that there should be some limitation of 
the court’s power to assume jurisdiction 
on its own initiative. There should be 
written into the act a clearer definition 
as to what constitutes an emergency 
which gives the court a right to step in 
and adjudicate a case where there is no 
application for relief from either of the 
contending parties. It is desirable that 
industrial peace be maintained, if pos- 
sible, without the intervention of the 
court but in no case should the right of 
either party who has a grievance to seek 
relief from the court be restricted. 

In the second place, the employer is 
seeking economy in governmental admin- 
istration. In THe RoTartAN Governor 
\llen has very aptly pointed out that mul- 
tiplication of personnel—too many men 
on the same job—is one difficulty with or 
ganized labor. This unwarranted “mul 
tiplication of personnel” is also often a 
difficulty with government. In the inter- 
est of economy many employers are ask 
ing, Why not dispense with the Public 
Utilities Commission and permit the 
Court of Industrial Relations to fix the 
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rate to be charged for public utilities in 
accordance with a fair and a just wage to 
be paid the worker? The Iadustrial Court 
is now operating so well as a preventative 
measure that less than half a dozen con- 
troversies have required the services of 
the court during 1922. It is thought that 
the court could take over the work of the 
Public Utilities Commission and not be 
overburdened. 

In the third place, measures should be 
taken to see that the court be given the 
highest possible standing that it may 
command the respect and confidence of 
all. It is of the utmost importance that 
the personnel of the court be as far re- 
moved from direct political influence as 
possible. The honored position of judge 
of the Industrial Court can never be used 
as a “stepping stone” to high political 


II. 


NE cannot be for, or against, 

the Kansas Industrial Court 

Act—as a whole. This com- 

plicated statutory enactment 

introduces the State as an 
actor in two wholly inconsistent and 
irreconciliable rdles. In the one it 
appears as the stalwart and uncompromis- 
ing champion of the natural and inalien- 
able rights of all its citizens; in the 
other as an iconoclast, smashing all 
American precedents, and ruthlessly sub- 
jecting the same natural and inalienable 
rights of its citizens to the alleged supe- 
rior claims of the State. Insofar as the 
State, through certain provisions of this 
law, adds to the security of individual 
liberty and private property by the crea- 
tion of new and more effective safeguards 
for their protection, it engages itself in 
the performance of the highest duty of 
government. On the other hand, when 
through other provisions of the same act 
it sacrifices these identical rights upon 
the pretense of subserving the public 
welfare, it comes into conflict with those 
immutable principles of human govern- 
ment upon which thesAmerican system 
is founded, and reverts to the older 
systems under which the individual had 
no rights his government was bound to 
respect. 

These two features of the law might 
well have been passed as separate acts 
of legislation. Had this been done, much 
of the confusion and misunderstanding 
that has arisen concerning it would have 
been avoided. In order, therefore, to 
present a logical analysis of the law, I 
am obliged to divide the subject into two 
parts, which may be designated as— 

(a) Its protective features. 

(b) Its aggressive features. 

By the “protective features’ of the 
law I mean those provisions forbidding 
picketing of employers’ premises, the 
intimidation of those who choose to con- 
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honors nor as a “berth” for political lieu- 
tenants without losing that dignity and 
prestige so essential to its larger suc- 
cess. In order that men of requisite 
legal learning, judicial temperament, and 
unimpeachable character may at all times 
be appointed to this high office, the su- 
preme court of the State should be re- 
quired by law to certify to the governor 
a list of qualified parties for each ap- 
pointment to be made. From this list the 
governor would appoint the members of 
the court in the usual way by and with 
the consent of the senate. Furthermore, 
no judge of the court should be eligible 
to hold at the same time any other posi- 
tion under the state—legislative, execu- 
tive or judicial. It is believed, fur- 
thermore, that the salary of the judges 
should be increased to the extent that 
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tinue at work during a strike, and pro- 
hibiting combinations and conspiracies 
on the part of either employers or em- 
ployees to restrict or obstruct the pro- 
ductive activities of essential industries. 
Governor Allen in his article in Tue 
ROTARIAN, as well as in all his public 
speeches on the subject, stresses these 
provisions of the act. 


T the common law such conduct has 
always been unlawful, and was re- 
strained through the injunctive processes 
of ordinary courts. The Kansas Indus- 


Tr 


trial Court Act, without depriving the’ 


ordinary courts of jurisdiction to enforce 
the remedies by injunction, denounces 
these acts as criminal, and adds to the re- 
straining power of the courts the remedy 
of criminal prosecutions—defining such 
acts as felonies and misdemeanors. With 
the enforcement of these provisions of 
the act the Kansas Industrial Court has 
nothing whatever to do. All prosecutions 
must be brought in the regularly consti- 
tuted courts of the state, which have sole 
jurisdiction to enforce these provisions. 


The Sherman Law, enacted by. the 
Congress of the United States, and the 
various anti-trust and anti-monopoly 
statutes of the several states, long ago 
condemned as criminal all possible com- 
binations or agreements in restraint of 
trade or commerce, and for many years 
the courts have been busy condemning, 
fining, and imprisoning people for “enter- 
ing into any agreements, combinations, or 
acts, tending to restrict production, affect 
prices, or in any way monopolize trade 
or commerce.” It has been repeatedly 
held that all such statutes are merely 
declaratory of the common law. Many 
of these statutes exempt agriculturists 
and laborers from their operation, but 
such exemptions are in derogation of the 
common law, and in effect license these 
special classes to violate its salutary pro- 
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there would be made available for this 
position, men possessing the highest 
qualifications possible. 

Let it be remembered that this coyrt 
deals not so much with individual rights 
as with the rights of whole classes of 
people, and that an industrial code js 
being evolved that is to guide the whole 
co-operative personal relationship in oy; 
industrial life. The noblest hearts and 
the best brains of the commonwealth 
should unite in developing a high 
tribunal for the administration of justice 
in these relationships. May it become 
more than a court. May it become an “in- 
stitution” to instruct all industries in the 
principles of justice and in the fine art 
of friendly co-operation; thus shall it 
usher in a new day of industrial peace 
and prosperity. 


PROTECTIVE AND AGGRESSIVE FEATURES OF THE COURT 


visions for the protection of individual 
liberty and property rights. The effect 
of the Industrial Court Act in this re- 
spect has been simply to revoke this 
license, so far as Kansas is concerned, 
and subject agriculturists and laboring 
men to the same penalties as have long 
been in force against their employers and 
others for precisely the same character 
of offenses. 

It is difficult to perceive how any good 
citizen can object to this feature of the 
law. Its only purpose is to protect the 
interests of the general public, and the 
natural and inalienable right of the indi- 
vidual to enjoy his property without 
molestation, and to work for whom he 
chooses without interference or intimida- 
tion. In other words, it is a plain and 
undeniable recognition by the State of its 
obligation to protect every citizen in the 
exercise of his liberty, and the enjoyment 
of his property. 

Organized labor—especially its more 
radical elements—objects strenuously to 
this feature of the act, i. e., to the pro- 
visions which forbid conspiracies or 
combinations of laboring men to obstruct 
the operations of essential industries, 
and which forbid picketing of employers 
premises, and the intimidation of those 
who choose to continue at work during 4 
strike. Now, it has always been unlaw- 
ful for any combination of persons to 
conspire together for the purpose of re- 
stricting trade or commerce. Likewise, 
it has been unlawful for any person or 
combination of persons to conspire to- 
gether for the purpose of interfering 
with or intimidating others who are en- 
gaged in the peaceful pursuit of their 
employments and avocations, or from in- 
terfering with or obstructing the busines: 
of employers by picketing their prem- 
ises, thus obstructing the free and peace- 
ful access to such premises by employees 


(Continued on page 330.) 
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A MESSAGE FROM SAINT LOUIS 
TO ROTARIANS ACROSS THE SEAS 


HE romance, the industry, the con- 
j structive ability of France and Spain 
merged with the pioneer spirit of colonial 
America created an empire in the cen- 
ter of a wilderness and built into the heart of 
an undeveloped country the modern highly 
cultured center of art, industry, and com- 
merce we call the city of Saint Louis which 
invites you to be its guests on the occasion 
of the Fourteenth Annual Convention of Ro- 
tary International. 


Saint Louis has the indefinable atmosphere 
of an old-world metropolis, set in almost the 
center of the United States, years—genera- 
tions even—before more than a_ sea-coast 
fringe of cities had been built in what is now 
America. In the heart of a wilderness this 
outpost of civilization was established and 
grew into a real city, while the British and 
French and Spanish colonies still existed in 
what is now the United States. 


There are few cities in the United States, 
aside from those on the two coasts, that com- 
bine so much of the old-world ideas and cus- 
toms and peculiarities as does Saint Louis. 
And there is no other city, perhaps, where 
the steady development of modern industry 
and the continuous march of commercial 
progress has so little changed that original 
atmosphere. On the contrary Saint Louis 
has preserved it and cherished it and im- 
proved upon it to the end that it is unique 
among American centers of population—a 
steady, constant, and substantial reminder of 
the soundness of the vision of those early 
pioneers who trailed through trackless for- 
ests and explored unknown waters to estab- 
lish and maintain it. 


Situated on the Mississippi River—that 
Father of Waters that seemed almost a sea 
to the early explorers—it was established as 
a trading post and outfitting point for ex- 
plorers, and as a market-place for the pio- 
neer empire builders in 1764 and its steady 
advance to affluence, to industrial importance 
has been unimpeded since that time. 


Under the governments of France and 
Spain and the United States it developed as 
a free city—a city that is unique in its gov- 
ernmental forms in that it is a political host 
of itself. Though in and a part of the great 
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state of Missouri, Saint Louis is not within 
any county. Its government is modeled after the 
government of the United States itself and it has 
within it practically every branch of government 
authorized by the federal constitution. 


One of the most modern cities of America 
in every respect, a pioneer city in many of the 
advanced ideas of social and community and 
industrial development and welfare, Saint 
Louis stretches its broad avenues and streets 
over a wide territory. Architecturally and me- 
chanically in the van of American municipal- 
ities, far in the lead of most of them, it offers 
everything every other city can offer in the 
way of beauty and entertainment, with a host 
of other things that are peculiar to itself. 


TS homes, its public buildings, its parks, its 

facilities for transportation and for all other 
forms of comfort and convenience are not sur- 
passed by any city in the world. The vast au 
ditorium that will be used for the sessions of 
the Fourteenth International Convention of 
Rotary will accommodate twelve thousand 
people—more than twice as many as the total 
registration of visitors at the last annual con- 
vention and five thousand more than ever 
attended a Rotary Convention. Its open-air 
grand opera house—unique in this city—has 
a seating capacity that is almost as large as 
the convention hall. Its scores of hotels, 
clubs, theatres, and places of entertainment 
and amusement draw on the world at large 
for those conveniences and comforts that 
have made such places in America and Eu- 
rope famous. Its convenient location—in al- 
most the geographical center of the conti- 
nent of North America, provide it with rail- 
road facilities second to no city on the con- 
tinent and make it one of the really great 
convention cities of the world, thus giving 
its citizens an experience in caring for vis- 
itors from every country and every climate. 


This is the city that stretches its welcom- 
ing arms to you Rotarians beyond the seas 
and bids you enter its wide-open gates as you 
would enter the doorway of your own home. 
For inasmuch as it is the home of the eleventh 
Rotary Club to be organized in the world it 
is the home of every Rotarian in the world 
—his to use, his to enjoy, and his to com- 


mand. 
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Mayor of Saint Louis 
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“The Light of Other Days” 


The Story of McGinnis and the Cub Reporter and 
How the C. R. Learned a Lesson in Human Values 


HE journalist's muse is a 
jealous mistress and_ those 
who come under her spell 
never completely recover 
from their first rush of affec- 
tion, no matter what other claims may 
influence their subsequent career. In 
her service you will dash frantically 
hither and yon in search of elusive news 
items, you will work long hours for little 
pay and often less gratitude, and once 
you have yielded to her fascination you 
are enslaved for life. For the prizes 
which she has to offer are so wonderful, 
and the company to which she may 
introduce you is so choice, that they out- 
weigh all material considerations. Under 
her guidance you learn to expect an 
adventure lurking just 
around the corner, and you 
become thrilled by the pres- 
ence of romance. This is 
especially true of the cub 
reporter whose first flush 
of enthusiasm has not yet 
faded under the chill of 
routine work. And I was 
no exception to the rule. 
For I was only a cub 
when I discovered McGin- 
nis. It was in a little north- 
ern town that stretched 
itself lazily beside a foam- 
ing, rushing river, where 
the skeletons of wrecked 
tugboats showed stark and 
grim against the dark tor- 
rent, and where huge half- 
submerged logs and roots 
were stranded on the sand = 2 
bars to remind one of the J 
vanished forests, sacri- | 7 
ficed_ to give the town -==eL* 
its first tew years ol 
existence. A 
strange little 
to wn — whose 
narrow side- 
walks echoed to 
the tread of a 
very mixed popu- 





ing groups one 
might discern the 
swarthy, aquiline 
features of the 
French -Cana- 
dian descendants ; 
the blond hair 
and ruddy coun- 
tenances of their 
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successors, the Scandinavians; and the 
characteristic lineaments of all the races 
of southeastern Europe were always 
found among the latest arrivals in the 
town. 

But McGinnis belonged to none of 
these groups. He was never found 
among the crowds that nightly mean- 
dered from the Elite picture show, down 
Main Street to the Princess, where one 
might enjoy a soda while the cacophony 
of the electric orchestra lent what passed 
for metropolitan atmosphere. Nor could 
you have found him in the sedate gath- 
ering that squatted on the fence before 
the Baptist church, holding solemn con- 
clave during which much tobacco eked 
out the few and deliberate utterances. 
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*‘But McGinnis himself fascinated me. A combination of the venerab 
the pathetic, and—yes, the grotesque—his appearance was a ye 
shock to my hasty conceptions.”’ 


Will 


Neither was he included among the lead- 
ing citizens who gathered around the 
hotel radiators to display pink sleeve 
garters and swap yarns with stranded 
drummers. For he was arman whom but 
few sought, and who exhibited no desire 
for the company of others. 

And I was not seeking him—at least 
not consciously—when I walked out of 
the Star office a few days after my ar- 
rival in town and started to acquaint my- 
self with all of the possible news sources, 
A dingy sign, “John McGinnis, Real Es- 
tate, Justice of the Peace,” first made 
me aware of his existence and aroused 
my curiosity. As I climbed the rickety 
stairs of the ramshackle old office build- 
ing, I met the janitor and asked him 
whether McGinnis was in. 
I remember that he stared 
at me strangely before nod- 
ding assent, but at the time 
I concluded that it was just 
the usual small-town curi- 
osity about a stranger. 

HE voice that answered 
my imperative clatter on 
the gray glass was barely 
distinguishable, but I jerked 
the door open and marched 
in with all the customary 
complacency of a cub on his 
paper’s errands. Inside, 
the office was even worse 
than the unpromising 
exterior. As my eyes 
became accustomed to 
the twilight effect oi 
the cobwebbed and dirty 
windows, I could iden- 
tify some of the various 
objects around me. There 
were many law books, 
brown and _ mildewed 
with age, lying all 
around in tottering piles 
or spilled over th 
floor and table be 
side stacks of equal- 
ly ancient docw- 
S ments. A few 
*@ . mouldy and forlorn 
(ois maps hung limpl) 
on the cracked and 
faded walls, and the 
battered, uncompre- 
mising furniture 
fairly clamored {for 
its retirement t° 
some attic or junk 
pile. A broket 
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irunken angle 
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| a thick lit- 
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the sickly 


sweet smell of 


t varnish pervading the place served 


as incense on the altar of decay. 


UT McGinnis himself fascinated me. 
A combination of the venerable, the 
pathetic, and—yes, the grotesque—his 
appearance was a distinct shock to my 
hasty conceptions. Hogarth, Rembrandt, 
Fielding, Dickens, each might have 
found him good material for their talent 
with brush or pen. His worn and tat- 
tered clothes matched his surroundings, 
the pristine colors so faded that they 
seemed all one neutral tint. His face, 
strangely gentle, despite its peculiar pro- 
fle. was wrinkled like one of his parch- 
ments. His eyes were like half-thawed 
ice, their blue frostiness blurred and 
dampened by age and suffering; «his 
snow-white crest of hair still retained a 
half-defiant curve under the heavy hand 
of Time; his mouth and chin had lost 
their firm lines and drooped pensively. 
The rather prominent cheek bones pro- 
claimed his Gaelic ancestry, and the 
breadth of the bowed shoulders hinted 
at a former strength above the average. 
But it was his nose that held my atten- 
tion until I had to turn away lest I stare 
him out of countenance. 

It was the nose of a gargoyle, gross 
and ugly; a nose that reminded one of 
Don Quixote and his adventure with 
the knight of the copper-tinted snout. 
It formed a promontory on his face, 
jutting out long and broad. The un- 
healthy patches of purple and white mot- 
ley told of either present sickness or 
past dissipation, I could not be sure 
which. It had a morbid appearance 
which repelled whatever sympathy his 
other features might have aroused. 


Feeling somewhat uncertain how to 
proceed with this old man, so very dif- 
ferent from the brisk and rather pom- 
pous lawyer I had expected to meet, I 
tried to conceal my confusion by assum- 
ing a curtness of speech and manner 
badly calculated to impress him with my 
importance, 

My short demand for news got little 
ittention for a few moments, during 
which his blue eyes seemed to gaze be- 
yond and even through me, with a calm 
‘etachment which was neither diffidence 

yet stupidity. Finally, in his curi- 

s hesitant voice with its faint sugges- 

n of the Highland burr he proposed— 

it | should write about his cats! 

its! I could hardly stifle a grin at 
idea, but as the gentle voice pro- 

‘ed with its description of the pets, 
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‘‘For I was only a cub reporter \ . 


when I discovered McGinnis.”’ 


I felt more like sighing instead, and all 
my bluff manner faded away before a 
sudden rush of understanding. The two 
cats, one pure white and the other a 
tabby-cat, appeared at their master’s call, 
and stood rubbing their arched backs 
against his shins with contented pur- 
rings. He said he had named them 
“Tammy” and “Jean” after two of 
Burns’ characters, and he quoted me va- 
rious passages from his favorite poet 
to justify his choice. How long he 
would have dwelt on their virtues and 
on the merits of the poet I cannot tell, 
for his knowledge of the Scotch bard 
was far greater than that of any man 
I had ever met; but he was interrupted. 
The cats had noticed the half-open door 
and quietly trotted out into the passage 
with McGinnis in awkward pursuit. 
While he was coaxing them back, I 
seized the opportunity to make my 
escape to brighter and busier scenes. 


ONCE outside, I walked for many 

blocks pondering on the strange soli- 
tary man, his dilapidated surroundings, 
and the great affection for his native 
verse which had somehow survived in- 
tact in a mind where all other thought 
seemed clouded by age and trouble. He 
seemed a sort of modern Lear, I reflectd, 
exposed to all the tempests of life, yet 
keeping at least a portion of his memory 
fresh and whole. 

Determining to learn more of his his- 
tory, I watched my chance, and one night 
when several old settlers had gathered 
in the tiny police station to gossip with 
the fat and rubicund old chief I men- 
tioned McGinnis, knowing that if I 
could once get them to exchanging 
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reminiscences I would learn more 
about the man than I could do by di- 
rect questioning. 

I found that he was originally one 
of a small band of Scotch-Canadian 
settlers who had migrated to these 
parts shortly after the American Civil 
War. Dourly religious men, 
these, who had made a brave 
effort to farm an unproductive 

region in New Brunswick, 
and were now turning 


their attention to the 
newly opened lumbering 
\lands. They drove their 


way steadily 
through the 
woods, asking no 
quarter in’ ther 
battle with the 
elements, and giv- 
ing none to any 
evil-doer who 
chanced to cross 
their path. Many 
of them had set- 
tled and _pros- 
pered, had seen 
annual log 
drives under the 
direction of the 
dextrous log riders, until the sawmills 
were moved northward as the forests 
gave place ‘to cornfields and the turbu- 
lent river was harnessed to power plants 
for the factories which had replaced 
some of the farms. 

McGinnis had grown to manhood, and 
had followed various occupations with 
the changes in his environment. Finally, 
after many long evenings of study, he 
had acquired a knowledge of law and 
of land values which made him a suc- 
cessful real estate dealer as judged by 
the moderate standards of such a town. 
His community had recognized his abil- 
ity by appointing him to deal with the 
rare violations of the law. Although he 
was only a boy when he left his native 
heath, he had reached maturity in a dis- 
tinctly Scottish atmosphere, saturated 
with traditional lore, and so had all the 
characteristics of a Highlander. Even 
the vivid tam-o’-shanter which he ha- 
bitually wore did not affect his standing 
among the older generation, incongruous 
as it must have seemed to them. 

sut with the passing years there came 
a radical change. The new generation 
knew nothing of his beliefs and cared 
less; his gods were unknown in the land, 
and he became a furtive and solitary 
worshipper at neglected shrines. Bit by 
bit his business slipped away, and his 
prestige shrank. Old comrades passed 
away, and his office, once the nightly 
haunt of an enthusiastic group, was si- 
lent and cheerless. His door creaked 
on rusty hinges, and the unused volumes 
were left to gather dust on the shelves. 

So things went along until the winter 
previous to my joining the Star staff. 
The weather had been exceptionally se- 
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vere even for that vicinity, and 
the snowdrifts were piled high 
in the streets, while the wind 
screamed and moaned as it sped 
across the now silent river to 
humble the scattered pines be- 
yond. The marble soldier on. 
his tiny island near the bridge 
had a whiter cloak than usual, 
and his long vigil was occasion- 
ally interrupted by a cracking 
as of musketry when the frost 
split a tree. 

HE Christmas season had 

come and gone, and now the 
townsfolk were listening for 
the chimes that should proclaim 
the birth of another year. Stray 
gleams of light and echoing 
music and laughter that came 
from the houses told of many 
happy parties in progress. Smok- 
ing chimneys testified to the 
preparation of good cheer be- . 
hind the closely shuttered win- 
dows. The streets were de- 
serted save where, hunched in 
a doorway, a constable stamped 
and shivered as he kept his 
lonely watch. Beneath the dark- 
ness and discomfort of the night 
the town was throbbing with the 
realization of its holiday happiness 
and the sense of potential oppor- 
tunity. Families reunited for the 
occasion had spent a happy even- 
ing around the glowing stoves; a 
hundred little intimate histories 
had been discussed and even the 
most ancient jest had served once 
more to add to the general mirth; 
the drowsy children had one by one 
left to dream of the ,-=_ 
day’s rejoicings; and . 
even the watchdogs xs ))) 
basked comfortably be- 
fore the fire, almost too 
lazy to cock an inquisi- 
tive ear when an unusually violent gust 
of wind brought icicles rattling to the 
ground. As in some palace where an 
anxious but sober crowd throngs the 
courtyard, to wait the time when liveried 
heralds shall cry from the balcony, “The 
King is dead! Long live the King!” so 
all Nature seemed to hold its breath in 
the presence of the passing year; and tall 
clocks, like grave court physicians, is- 
sued solemn bulletins with deliberate 
hands. 

Suddenly a weird moaning, followed 
by the shrill music of the bagpipes, was 
heard above the wailing of. the wind. 
The astounded constable, roused from 
his lethargy, rubbed his eyes as a High- 
land piper in all the barbaric splendor 
of his national garb came swinging down 
the street. It was McGinnis! Kilt and 
ribbons flying bravely in the biting wind, 
the old Scotchman marched gravely up 
and down while his pipes skirled death- 
less defiance to the world and the 
weather alike. Doors began to open 
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“The streets 
were deserted 
save where, 
hunched in a 
doorway, a 
constable 
stamped and 
shivered as he 
kept his lone- 
ly watch. 
Beneath the 
darkness and 
discomfort of 
the night the 
town was 
throbbing....’’ 
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and curtains were drawn aside as the un- 
wonted sounds penetrated to the interior 
of the homes. Little groups of towns- 
folk congregated on the porches and the 
sidewalks, hastily slipping on heavy 
clothing as they came, until soon a small 
crowd had gathered on each side of the 
street. Indifferent to their wondering 
comments, the piper continued his pa- 
rade, playing every chant in his reper- 
toire. And when the first deep notes 
of the cathedral bell sounded a requiem 
for the passing year, the pipes’ shrill 
sweetness gathered tone and volume as 
McGinnis put his best efforts into the 
haunting message of “Auld Lang Syne.” 
Then he tucked his pipes under his arm 
and without a glance at his wondering 
audience went back to his deserted office 
and his cats; serenely strong in the knowl- 
edge that his seventy-odd years and the 
stinging blast had not prevented him from 
celebrating his New Year with the tradi- 
tional thoroughness of his race, and from 
contributing to the general rejoicing. 
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All over the little town, carried fast 
and far by the wireless telegraphy of 
gossip, spread the story of his nocturnal 
minstrelsy. Many folks laughed, and 
perhaps a few sighed, while the con- 
stable still debated with himself as to 
whether or not he should have made an 
arrest, not knowing that this was a form 
of intoxication outside of his jurisdic- 
tion—an intoxication of the spirit. But 
nature, as indifferent to their verdict as 
she was to Scotch tradition promptly 
took revenge for such a violation of her 
laws. While his performance was still 
the chief theme for local conversation, 
the gallant old man was gasping and 
choking under the strangling grip of 
pneumonia. Through dreary days and 
nights he paid the penalty of his piping, 
and for a long while his death seemed 
certain. When the catkins were again 
spreading a silver haze around the marsh 
willows, and the ice floes were jostling 
and grinding as they slipped down the 
swollen river on their way to the lake, 
he tottered back to his office; but his 
pain-racked body must have conveyed to 
his tired mind that his days were num- 
bered. 


HEN I left the Star he was still 
there—waiting. Alone in his desolate 
surroundings like some brave sentinel! 
left unrelieved in a doomed city, he stays 
at his post awaiting the order of release 
from a higher command than any on 
earth. Sooner or later the wings of the 
dark angel will enfold him, and Mc- 
Ginnis, grotesque, pathetic, senile, yet 
blindly heroic as he is, will be lost to our 
sight. Noble even in its futility, mag- 
nificent in its uselessness, his sacrifice 
was considered by the majority. Yet the 
thing for which he laid aside what 
little comfort he might have 
snatched from his declining years 


=< was not wholly a mere matter 


==~ of tradition or of racial pride. 
McGinnis had endeavored to convey 
to all men the same message of hope 
and service that has been expressed 
in other ways by our heroes, martyrs, 
poets, and philosophers. Sitting in soli- 
tude he had yet visualized our common 
lot; and his wandering mind had realized 
how even the humblest may contribute 
to the general good, and he had instinc- 
tively drawn on the resources of mind 


‘and body for the only means he knew to 


proclaim his discovery and his willing- 
ness to serve humanity. 


Perhaps in the fullness of time the 
opinion of his community will change; 
perhaps the majority will recognize, as 
a flippant young reporter did then, how 
great a spirit dwelt in that worn and un- 
attractive body; what great thoughts 
lingered in the failing mind; and perhaps 
his faults will be forgotten in the light 
of their new understanding; just as he 
forgot himself, seeing another McGin- 
nis transfigured by “the light of other 
days.” 
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“THE SPIRIT OF 
TRANSPORTATION” 


By GARDNER MACK 


‘ee . ROSCA ROKR Tehatsee 


AM THE messenger of peace, of progress, and 
of plenty. 
Where I go I am the symbol of high resolve. 
I am the Bearer of Knowledge to the world. 
I am the Herald of Friendship. 


My touch transforms a blossom of hope to the full 
bloom of accomplishment. 


Of mere neighbors I make the human family. 

I weave separate cities into a single community. 

I weld nations into a universe. 

A State losing me, loses itself. 

A State gaining me, gains everything. 

I am the equalizer of human effort. 

I am the distributor of divine blessing to man. 

I give everything—lI take nothing. 

I resolve the discord of many minds and the scattered 


work of many hands into a symphony of industrial 
achievement. 


I so direct the various tongues of men that they sound 
a harmony of action. 


I bind with solid substance and substantial sentiment 
an everlasting league of nations. 


I abolish time! 

I obliterate distance ! 

Space is my workroom! 

I am Transportation! 
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HE PHOTOGRAPHS reproduced on the following pages are from eight paintings, each one 

representing an artist's conception of the “Spirit of Transportation.” The group of original 
paintings was the result of a competition held under the auspices of the Clark Equipment Company, 
of Buchanan, Michigan. Twelve artisis were invited to symbolize, each in his own manner, trans- 
portation as one of the great mediums by which civilization has progressed from ancient to modern 
times. The original paintings were dedicated to the Automotive Industry of America. The eight 
photographs presented on the following pages have been selected from photographs of the twelve 
original paintings. They are copyrighted and are reproduced through the courtesy of the Clark 
Equipment Company. 
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Painted by WM. MARK YOUNG—An 
Oriental touch is given to his theme He shows an 
oasis in the deserl where a caravan stops on the edge 
of the sand and the Arabs look out with eager, expec” 
tant eyes across the desert, where silhouetted against 
the horizon, General Allenby’s army comes up to as 
siege of Jerusalem—the ancient “Ship of the Deser' 
is being replaced by modern transportation. 


Painted by COLES PHILLIPS—A winged 
figure of “Progress.” As she runs, she spins with 
her left hand a gigantic disc Wheel, symbolic of trans- 
portation. In the lower left-hand corner is a miniature 
of great brilliance, emblematic of the effect of trans- 
portation ; at the right a dull drab scene—untouched 
by the spiril of transportation. 
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Painted by FRANKLIN BOOTH—A busy 
street adjacent to the Bush Terminal. New York City, 
showing all methods of transportation from the I'alian 
woman with a burden on her head, to the modern 
motor truck bringing its load to a steamship pier 
where a railroad train is discharging its freight. In 
the background the symbolic figure of transportati 

carries upon his shoulders the burdens of civilization. 








Painted by FRANK X. LEYENDECKER 

ures “Strength” and “Service” portray 

their tremendous power is brought lo 

part | a gigantic wheel typifying * prog- 
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Painted by JAMES CADY EWELL—The 
theme is portrayed with an heroic figure seated in 
an arch holding in his right hand the torch of prog- 
ress and in his left a winged wheel, symbolic +) 
transportation, which he throws across the globe. Al 
the lop are seen ancieni forms of transportation, 
—_ of Egypt oxen of Greece and chariots of 


me. 
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Painted by GEORGE ELMER BROWNE 
—With the artistry of the marine painter the arlist 
develops his theme from the Arabian Nights story 
of the fisherman who draws his net from the sea and 
finds in il a mysterious dase; opened it gives forth a 
Oapor which rising lo the sky unfolds “The Spirit 
of Transportation,” which with upraised hand and 
ov ieht hair is silhouetted against a whirling globe 
i, 





. 














Painted by MAX BOtiM—The artist finds 
his theme in a typical western scene, An Indian 
family with horse and dog tratois — probably the 
earliest American method of transportation—passes 
off to the left, as the savage with half pathetic gesture 
hails a modern motor truck which is seen in the far 
distance passing on lo civilization and prosperity led 
by “Progress” riding a winged disc wheel, symbolic 
of transportation. 








Painted by F. LUIS MORA The arlist 
draws his inspiration from a cavalcade of laden ele- 
phants coming down from the Himalaya Mountains 
which is arrested on the edge of a precipice by a 
mirage which takes shadowy form in the clouds; they 
discern it lo be a motor truck speeding through the 
heavens. Off in the distance a fleecy cloud tahes 
form as an aeroplane—a vision of the transportation 
of the future. 
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The Responsibility of the “Movies” 


An Interview With Will H. Hays, President of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America 


URING the past ten months 

Will Hays, former chairman 

of the National Republican 

Committee, and former United 

States Postmaster-General, 
has been serving in the capacity of 
“overseer” of the motion-picture indus- 
try. . Officially he is president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, an organization embracing 
thirteen of the largest corporations mak- 
ing and distributing motion pictures. 
This organization controls approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of all of the photo- 
plays made in America. And the title of 
“President” means that Will Hays is 
extending his influence for a betterment 
of the films in every possible direction. 

Articles of incorporation specifically 
state that the aims of the organization 
are “establishing and maintaining the 
highest possible moral and artistic stand- 
ards of motion pictures,” and much can 
be said for what Mr. Hays has already 
done. There has been a general im- 
provement of the standard of pictures 
produced, and no better ¢ »x0f of this 
statement can be had than a considera- 
tion of the present crop of photoplays, 
superior as a rule both in moral tone 
and as art, to the pictures which have 
prevailed. 

A likable personality, an ever-present 
courtesy, the ability to do things well, 
are qualities that always make for suc- 
cess in every line. Will Hays has all of 
these. 

Although living in New York, where 
his headquarters are, his legal residence 
is still maintained in Sullivan, Indiana, 
his home town, where for several years 
he was a practising lawyer. 

The “movies” as educational and en- 
tertainment factors; their influence upon 
their youthful as well as adult patrons; 
the problems that have beset the industry 
—ali are questions having an important 
bearing on the future of the photoplay. 
Its tremendously rapid development in 
the course of a few years is often over- 
looked by the critic who points out its 


sins of omission and commission. Mr. 
Hays recognizes this and says: 
ss°T‘HE motion picture today is essen- 


tially a source of amusement, the 
principal amusement of the great ma- 
jority of people and the sole amusement 
of millions, and as such its importance is 
measured at present only by the impera- 
tive necessity of entertainment for the 
people. Its development has been so 


By C. P. REYNOLDS 


rapid as to permit no opportunity for the 
solution of its problems and to some ex- 
tent not even for a realization that it 
has its problems. 

“By comparison let us consider the 
development of printing. Publishers and 
others who are custodians of the printed 
word have arrived at their present posi- 
tion of stability as the fruit of six cen- 
turies of development. From the Guten- 
berg Bible to the newspaper and 
magazine of today is indeed a long and 
slow procession of invention and devel- 
opment—through wocden blocks, metal 
type and hand composition to machine 
composition, through hand power and 
flat bed to rotary press, from no mails to 
air mails, from no telegraph to wireless. 

“All of these processes which are es- 
sential parts of the publishing business 
have come as the slow and orderly de- 
velopment of six centuries of progress, 
with sometimes a century between one 
step and the next. 

“But consider how different it is with 
this other mechanism for the distribution 
of intelligence. 
place with printing and _ publishing 
through six centuries has with our mo- 
tion-picture industry come about in the in- 
credible, I believe, space of twenty years. 
Is it any wonder that 


What was slowly taking . 


look for an hour or two on the motion- 
picture screen. They come with no pre- 
occupation, they come indeed in a mood 
which has deliberately put out of their 
minds all other distractions. They come 
not out of duty, as they go to work or to 
school; they come not out of solicitation, 
as they go to political or other public 
meetings; they come out of their own 
wish and inclination. They come, in 
short, in a mood of relaxation, of recep- 
tiveness—in precisely that state of mind 
and emotion in which a master psycholo- 
gist, a great teacher, would want them 
to come, having in mind the desire to 
make the strongest impression upon 
them, to have them in the most plastic 
state for the receiving and holding of 
impressions. If a man had the wish to 
influence the thought of a nation towards 
common ideals he could not more intelli- 
gently create a situation better adapted to 
that purpose—and that is our opportunity. 


66 HAT then shall we do with it? 

The first and most important thing 
is that there shall be no attempt to do 
too much with it. First of all there 
must be no notion of implanting par- 
ticular ideas. Our first duty must be to 
keep our institution free. There must 





the custodians of the 
motion picture have 
problems in their in- 
dustry which the cus- 
todians of the printed 
word solved decades 
or generations ago. 
“In the United 
States—in all the big 
cities and in those 
maple-shaded towns 
and villages that com- 
pose America—there 
are perhaps sixteen 
thousand motion-pic- 
ture theaters and in 
those theaters ten mil- 
lion seats. Taking 
into account the, at 
least, twice-a-day per- 
formance and apply- 
ing the collected sta- 
tistics, we estimate 
that within every 
twenty-four hours be- 
tween Maine and 
California, perhaps 
fifteen million Ameri- 
can men, women and 
children come to 
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be no seeking, for any monopoly of ideas, 
no attempt to ‘put over’ any pet ideas of 
‘he industry’s own for which our only 
sanction is our own pride of opinion. 
Neither—and this is even more impor- 
tant—must there be any proscription of 
ny opinions of others which are respon- 
sibly held. We must in short take on 
that same attitude of trusteeship for pub- 
lic opinion and public thought which the 
custodians of the printed word have 
evolved. We must take on that same 
code, chiefly tacit and only partly writ- 
ten, but nevertheless wholly binding, that 
governs the newspapers and periodicals 
in their relation to the public and in their 
relation to each other. 

“We must avoid the faintest taint of 
the propagandist in our attitude towards 
the agency that is our trusteeship. This 
institution of ours so far as it affects the 
ideals, the opinions, the standards of 
taste and conduct of the people must be 
as free as has been kept the institution 
of the printed word—with channels open 
to the expression of any honest and rea- 
sonable idea within the world of art, of 
public opinion, of everything within the 
field of education. Just as we must em- 
brace and carry on that strong tradi- 
tion of insistence upon freedom of re- 
sistance to official or political censorship 
of the press, the pulpit, college teaching 
or of public speech and public assembly, 
so must we obey, as the press obeys, the 
obligation not to force upon the public 
we serve any unreasonably arbitrary 
standards of our own either in favor of 
or against particular varieties of opinion 
or taste. 

“But while this must be our broad and 
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general policy, it is as true of the press 
and of the motion picture as it is of 
statesmanship that there are, of course, 
certain common standards so indisput- 
able in their appeal to the common sense 
of right, so universally accepted as the 
highest standards of taste, art, and 
morals, that to promote them is as em- 
phatically our duty as is that declaration 
of intention ‘to promote the general wel- 
fare’ in the preamble of the American 
Constitution.” 


Next to the home and the school the 
motion picture is undoubtedly today 
the greatest factor of influence upon the 
child. Many hold that after the home 
and the school comes the church; how- 
ever, the “movies” are available to the 
youth at almost any hour of their leisure 
time, and the films are wielding a strong 
influence upon the child at its impres- 
sionable age. Are the movies meeting 
their responsibility? Mr. Hays says: 

“T remember very well the definite ad- 
vance in public standards of taste and 
comfort that was achieved in America 
through means of ordinary photographs 
of better homes. This education of the 
public, this’ indirect implanting of stand- 
ards of taste and morals and art in the 
public mind is inherent in the motion 
pictures. We can not avoid it if we 
would. Since the nature of our business 
makes it inevitable that we shall portray 
some standards, the duty involved in our 
relation to the public makes it incumbent 
to hold up the best. 

“And above everything, is our duty 
to the youth. We must have toward that 
sacred thing, the mind of a child, toward 

that clean and virgin 











thing, that unmarked 
slate—we must have 
toward that the same 
sense of responsibil- 
ity, the same care 
about the impressions 
made upon it that the 
best teacher or the 
best clergyman, or 
the most inspired 
teacher of youth 
would have. 

“Things are taken 
a good deal for 
granted; I wonder if 
Rotarians fully real- 
ize—you men who 
have at heart the gen- 
eral welfare—I won- 
der if you realize just 
what the motion pic- 
ture means to the 
youth. During the 
time when I had the 
acceptance of this 
new work under con- 
sideration I took three 
little cowboy suits 
home to Sullivan, In- 
diana—one for my 
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boy, aged six, and one each for his cous- 
ins, ages five and eight. They took these 
little suits into the bedroom to put them 
on. I heard them quarreling in the bed- 
room, and I wondered what they could be 
fussing about. I went to the door and 
listened. They were having a real quar- 
rel as to which one, when they came out 
to show me, would be Bill Hart. Mark 
you, ages five, six, and eight. And finally 
my boy, in a very vigorous voice, said: 
‘All right, then; all right, then! I will be 
Doug.’ Well, it was a lesson. It used 
to be when we were boys that possibly 
we quarreled a little over who would be 
Abraham Lincoln or George Washing- 
ton, or if we were real nifty we might 
have wanted to be Buffalo Bill, but now 
it is who will be Bill Hart or Douglas 
Fairbanks or Charlie Chaplin, and so 
forth. 

“We say fifteen million people each 
day see motion pictures. Very well; pos- 
sibly half—I do not know exactly—may 
be children, and they go, too, with the 
same open mind referred to. Don’t for- 
get that the quick way to the brain is 
through the eye. There gay be fifty 
different languages spoken in the United 
States, but the picture of mother is the 
same in every language. Obviously it is 
true that the influence of the motion pic- 
ture on the national life is indeed abso- 
lutely limitless—its influence on our 
taste, its influence on our conduct, its 
influence on our aspirations, its influence 
on our youth, and its consequent im- 
measurable influence on our future.” 


LMOST overnight, it seems, the mo- 

tion picture has evolved from an 
experimental stunt with a roll of celluloid 
to one of the world’s greatest industries. 
What is being done to raise the standard 
of the pictures produced? The short 
history of the movies has already been 
marked by too many sex films upon 
“Adults Only” sign. Are the producers 
to blame or is it the fault of the public? 
Or both? Mr. Hays says both. “Confi- 
dence and co-operation,” he says, will go 
a long ways toward solving the problem 
of clean pictures. 

“T wonder if you realize just what it 
means for these men who pioneered in 
this industry, and who had the vision, 
initiative, industry, and nerve, if you 
please, to have made this thing what it is 
in twenty years. I wonder if you realize 
what it means for the general good for 
these men now to unite and make it their 
first business to do everything in their 
power to reach the highest possible moral 
and artistic standards of motion pictures. 
This movement is a Cause—with a cap 
ital C. In this cause each Rotarian is as 
interested as the men who inaugurated it. 
I know if ever—I say, if ever—I am of 
any value in any situation it is when I 
have a cause. I thought I saw a cause 
when I went into the work. Now I know 


(Continued on page 343.) 
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Stratford-on-Avon: Mecca of Rotary 


—when Booth Portrait 1s Presented by American 
Rotary Clubs to Shakespearean Memorial Gallery 


RT is more or less cosmopolitan, 


and occasionally we receive a 

striking reminder of the fact. 

When Past President Arch 

Klumph, on behalf of the 
American Rotary Clubs, presented a por- 
trait of Edwin Booth to the Shakespear- 
ean Memorial Gallery at Stratford-on- 
Avon, the international aspect of the 
dramatic art received further public 
recognition. 

The presentation was under the au- 
spices of the board of governors of the 
Memorial Theater, who issued the invi- 
tations. By an unusual coincidence the 
gift was presented on the first sunshiny 
day that had occurred for weeks, and the 
Warwickshire scenery was at its best. 
Delegates from all sections of the Brit- 
ish Isles had gathered at Birmingham 
for the semi-annual meeting of the di- 
rectors of Rotary International—Associa- 
tion for Great Britain and Ireland, and 
after luncheon the Rotary party motored 
to Stratford-on-Avon, passing through 
the Arden Forest which Shakespeare has 
so well described. 

The ceremony began with a dignified 
procession, the party forming in the 
beautiful gardens outside the 


By ROTARY OBSERVER 


D. Flower (chairman of the Memorial 
Governors), Mr. John F. Jewell (Ameri- 
can Consul for the Midlands), Mr. An- 
tonio de Navarro and party, and Miss 
Marie Corelli; members of the Corpo- 
ration and chief officials, members and 
officials of the English-Speaking Union, 
mayors of various cities, Rotary officials, 
representatives of the schools, the clergy, 
the local aristocracy, and a host of 
others. Apologies for non-attendance 
were received from Sir Whitworth 
Wallis, Sir Frank Benson, Mr. James 
Hackett, and Mr. Ben Greet. 


Past-President Klumph in making the 
presentation spoke in part as follows: 


“We have gathered here today for a 
most worthy and commendable purpose ; 
I esteem the cause a truly hallowed one. 
The Rotary Clubs of America have com- 
missioned me to present on their behalf 
a portrait of Edwin Booth, the most 
noted actor in our nation’s history—a 
man whose devotion and service to the 
dramas of Shakespeare was second to 
that of no other in the world’s history, 
appearing as he did before the public 
almost constantly for a period of forty- 


five years, and during that time seldom 
if ever deviating from Shakespearean 
drama. I arise to fulfill my mission, 
with a due sense of humility, realizing 
my lack of the talents necessary to do 
full justice to such an auspicious oc- 
casion, but what I may lack in eloquence 
I trust I may replace with sincerity. 


vail oes presentation of this splendid 
portrait has been inspired by a trin- 
ity of purpose: 

“1, It is an expression of America’s 
desire to contribute something to this 
shrine, in appreciation of England’s 
great genius, whose works were the 
foundation of the dramatic art and the 
literary culture of our country. 

“2. It is a mark of the great devotion 
of the American people to the memory 
of their dramatic idol. 

“3. It is a true demonstration of our 
friendship for British Rotary, and our 
firm belief that every effort of any kind 
whatsoever which is put forth in the 
interest of an increased friendship and 
understanding between the peoples of 
these two great English-speaking nations 
is indeed an effort in a holy 
and righteous cause. 





theater and proceeding to the 


main entrance. At the head 
of the line marched a civic 
official wearing the scarlet 
livery of the town and carry- 
ing a staff of office. He was 
followed by two mace-bear- 
ers, also wearing powdered 
wigs, knee breeches, and 
other costumes of the ancient 
Colonial period. Then came 
the mayor, wearing his 
chain and robe of office, ac- 
companied by Past President 
Klumph, the past mayor of 
Stratford-on-Avon, members 
of the board of governors, 
officers and directors of Brit- 
ish Rotary, and others. 
Among the many distin- 
guished people in the audi- 
ence that packed the Me- 
morial Theater were Madame 
de Navarro (Mary Ander- 
son); G. J. P. Arnold (pres- 
ident, Association for Great 
Britain and Ireland), and C. 
A. Smith, Birmingham 
(chairman of the Mid- 
lands District); John Mc- 
Cormack (the famous 
tenor), the Mayoress (Mrs. 
J. M. Smith), Alderman A. 





A Gift of Historic Interest 


N the October issue, “The Rotarian” carried an ac- 

count of the “Booth Memorial Meeting” of the New 
York Club, held at the Hotel Astor, August 24th. At 
this meeting, E. F, Albee, noted theatrical proprietor, 
presented to American Rotary clubs a life-size por- 
trait of Edwin Booth, America’s greatest tragedian x 
This gift (a replica of the famous Sargent portrait, 
painted by J. A. Mohlte, Brooklyn artist) enabled 
American Rotary to fulfill the promise that such a 
portrait should be presented to the Shakespeare 
Memorial Gallery at Stratford-on-Avon; there to serve 
the triple purpose of a memorial to Booth, an inspira- 
tion to future actors, and an expression of international 
appreciation. Arrangements for the presentation are 
largely due to the good offices of British Rotary. 


In this issue we present an account of the final act 
in this drama of cosmopolitan art, the ceremony at 
Stratford-on-Avon. The occasion proved as full of 
historic and dramatic interest as it was significant of 
future development—not alone for Rotarians, but for 
all who speak the English language and feel the power 
and beauty of Shakespeare’s art. 


Past-International President Arch Klumph, who was 
commissioned to make the presentation on behalf of 
American Rotary, desires to express here his thanks 
to the following for their kindly and generous assist- 
ance in the matter of the presentation: John F. Royal, 
member, Cleveland Rotary Club; E, F. Albee, New 
York City; the New York Rotary Club; George J. P. 
Arnold, president, and Viviarr Carter, secretary, Rotary 
International—Association for Great Britain and Ire- 
— ; and Charles A. Smith of the Birmingham Rotary 

ub. 








“Tt is peculiarly fitting that 
Rotary should honor the 
memory of Booth for no man 
in America’s history  per- 
haps, was more truly the liv- 
ing embodiment of the prin- 
ciples upon which the endur- 
ing foundation of Rotary has 
been builded than Edwin 
Booth. 

“Early in its own history, 
Rotary adopted the principle 
of Service Not Self. Booth’s 
life was one of constant and 
untiring devotion to service 
and utterly devoid of 
thoughts for self. In 1911, 
at its second annual gather- 
ing, Rotary adopted its great 
motto, now attracting the 
minds of thinking men and 
women throughout the world, 
a motto which is being con- 
stantly used as the text or 
theme for editorials, essays, 
and sermons: He Profits 
Most Who Serves Best. 

“Booth’s life thoroughly 
exemplified the spirit of this 
motto. He served best; he 
served his family, his art, his 
profession, his friends. Aye, 
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This group picture shows the Booth portrait and some of the people 
who took a leading part in the presentation ceremony at Strat- 
The picture reveals not only the international 
character of the affair, but there is a touch of the historic in the 
Mayor’s robe, and the ivied wall also adds its flavor of antiquity, 
thus linking up the past and the present and reminding us of 
Shakespeare’s Stratford. Left to right: John McCormack; Mayor 
of Stratford-on-Avon; Madame de Navarro (Mary Anderson); Past 
International Rotary President Arch Klumph; and G. J. P. Arnold, 
president of the Association for Great Britain and Ireland. 


ford-on-Avon. 


even his country. And for his great 
services, he profited most. But Rotary 
would remind you there are profits of 
diverse kinds, and the least in value per- 
haps is the profit of gold. Booth did 
not serve for the accumulation and love 
of wealth; he served for the develop- 
ment and elevation of his art, and in re- 
turn he received the most honorable of 
profits; the profound respect, admira- 
tion, sympathy, and affection of the 
great mass of his countrymen, and in the 
end he earned that greatest distinction 
which comes to but the chosen few, that 
profit which riches cannot buy, ‘a name 
mmortal.’ ” 


ERE Rotarian Klumph gave a brief 

but comprehensive sketch of Booth’s 
life, touching upon its many tragedies; a 
brief account of his stage career and his 
rt, closing with this tribute: 


“Edwin Booth had every gift an actor 
uld desire. A voice of great range, 
exibility, and power, with bird notes in 
the trumpet call, the song of the rain, 
he soul of the ’cello, the flash and crash 
1 fury of the storm; a face noble and 
ensitive to all emotions and shades of 
emotions; deep, lustrous eyes that glit- 
red with hate or blazed with ferocity, 

















— 







Photograph by Wide World Photos. The 
etching is from the “Droeshout original” 
portrait of Shakespeare in Shakespeare 
Memorial Gallery and is reproduced through 
courtesy of W. Heffer and Sons, Cam- 
bridge, England. 






of him, the prince of 
American actors, the gen- 
tleman of noble character, 








and again were plain- 
tive and tender as a 






the true Rotarian—Edwin 
300th.” 


The mayor said that 





mother’s love over a 








it was with great pleas- 





sick child; a_ body, 
lithe, supple—grace 
itself. The movement 
of his body was visible poetry, and he 
produced tones with his hands like a 
master with a violin. 


“Above all he had intuition and imagi- 


nation. Other actors are fortunate if 
they have any of these gifts; Booth had 
them all. 


“And now, your Worship, I come to 
one of the happiest moments in my life 
in having the privilege of presenting to 
you, on behalf of the Rotary Clubs of 
America, a portrait of this humble and 
yet great man. We ask you to accept it 
as an expression of our friendship and 
good-will; we ask that you and your 
successors will keep and protect it down 
through the ages; and it is our hope and 
our belief that it may always serve as an 
inspiration to the players of the future; 
our hope that it may to some degree 
cement a most enduring friendship be- 
tween the peoples of these two English- 
speaking nations, but, above all, that it 
may always serve to refreshen memories 






ure that he accepted the 
portrait of America’s great 
actor on behalf of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and he hoped it would 
prove a link to unite Rotary all over the 
world, and a bond that would ever unite 
the great American Republic to the 
people of the British Empire. 

N accepting this gift on behalf of the 


theater, Alderman 
1 


governors of the 


Flower said that he did not propose to 
discuss the great merit of Edwin Booth 
either as a man or an actor, nor to 


speak of his great services to the memory 
of Shakespeare. He was leaving that 
to one of their who 
adorned the profession in which Booth 
shone so greatly and who was a personal 
friend of his, and could therefore speak 
from personal knowledge. He alluded 
to Madame de Navarro (Mary Ander- 
son). 


fellow-governors 


Since the announcement of the gift of 
the Rotary Clubs in the United States 
and its acceptance by the governors, he 
had received innumerable letters and 
cables. He was not going to attempt to 
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read them, but they came 
from United States sena- 
tors, governors of States, 
. Congressmen, and mayors 
of nearly all the great 
cities; messages had also 
come from actors of the 
American stage, from the 
universities, eminent men 
and women, scholars and 
students, from the Ameri- 
can press, and all kinds of 
philanthropic _ institutions, 
every one of these mes- 
sages expressing gratifica- 
tion that this presentation 
was being made and all 
conveying the idea that it 
was a definite mark of the 
closer relationship of the 
two great countries. 

He liked to think that the 
ceremony meant that 
America and England were 
passing beyond the cold, 
formal, diplomatic friend- 
ship, and were developing 
more of a family relation- 
ship, such as was exempli- 
fied when one member of a 
family wanted to give a 
present to another member 
of the family, who was de- 
lighted to accept it. 

It was not only signifi- 





event in Rotary history. 


Anderson. 


The Bonds of Friendship 


By W. HENRY WILLIAMS 
Member of Rotary Club of Newport, Wales 


- 66" THE presentation of Edwin Booth’s portrait 
to our National Gallery at Stratford-on-Avon 

by the Rotary Clubs of the United States marks an 
It came at an opportune 
time, when Rotary in its conceptions and activities 
is not merely confined to national aspirations, still 
less to parochial enthusiasm, but pledged to ad- 
vancement of international practical ideals. . . 


“Tf Past-President Klumph’s message that 
‘they profit most who serve best’ has any meaning, 
Rotary in America will amass a big fortune for the 
service they have rendered, not only in sealing the 
bonds of friendship and in immortalizing the mem- 
ory of Edwin Booth, but in giving International 
Rotary something to do towards the solution of 
dificult international problems which Rotarian: 
Klumph said neither war nor politics could solve. 

“Stratford-on-Avon will be the Mecca of Ro- 
tary. Of Arch Klumph’s mission we may say that 
all in all, ‘we shall not look upon its like again,’ 
and when the Day of Judgment comes, and the good 
is sifted from the bad there will be something more 
to be said about Rotary, Edwin Booth, and Mary 
That is my case, as the lawyers say. 
Rotarians please consider your verdict.”—Stratford- 
on-Avon “Herald.” 


Auburn. I have seen most 
of the Hamlets of my time. 
I think some were absurd: 
some were like schoolboys, 
merely revelling in beauti- 
ful language galloping 
through the lines without 
comprehending. Others 
metaphorically tore their 
hair to get new meanings 
out of perfect texts, and 
ended by getting no mean- 
ing whatever. Some there 
were who acted the part 
magnificently; but Edwin 
Booth was Hamlet... . 
“Since I first saw Edwin 
Booth my heart has been, 
metaphorically, at his feet, 
Every tone of his glorious 
voice, capable of clarion- 
like notes, his every ges- 
ture, his divine regard, 
have been printed indelibly 
upon my spiritual vision. 
But for him, in all proba- 
bility I should have been an 
organist in a little church 
in Indiana. But Booth was 
inspiring, he made one do 
things. He made one do 
one’s best whether for good 
or bad. One is very grate- 
ful to him. I have heard 
from his friends that before 
he sailed for London he 








cant, but extraordinarily 
appropriate that this gift 
had been initiated by the Rotarians of 
America. He had observed the develop- 
ment of Rotary with the greatest interest 
and it did his heart good to feel that men 
who possibly first of all were inclined 
to meet together to see what they could 
get, went away with the feeling “What 
can I give?” As this was the feeling 
of the Rotarians, they would rejoice that 
the institution he represented was actu- 
ated by the same motives, and he hoped 
that what he said would reach many 
Rotarians across the water. 

HE Shakespeare Theater, he said, 

was not like an ordinary commercial 
theater. It had been erected and equipped 
by private contribution. Their constitution 
provided that the governors might not 
derive any direct or indirect profit from 
the institution, and if they were fortu- 
nate enough to derive any profit from 
the festivals or receive any gifts, they 
must be devoted to the cause for which 
the theater existed. Obviously their 
great object was to do honor to the great 
master singer of the English tongue. 
The governors felt that the best way to 
do that was by the constant reiteration 
of his plays, and incidentally they were 
proud to feel that in so far as they were 
successful in fostering appreciation of 
Shakespeare they were strengthening 
that wonderful bond of a common 
tongue which united every section of the 
English-speaking race. It was on that 
account that they welcomed this gift 
from the Rotarians, and they wanted 


their visitors to feel that in helping the 
institution they were helping an institu- 
tion actuated by the same motives which 
actuated themselves. They welcomed 
Rotary as a new and energetic partner 
in their great work and they accepted 
this gift gladly and with gratitude. 
Gratitude was sometimes defined as a 
lively sense of favors to come, and he 
was quite prepared to accept that defini- 
tion; he did so with a clear conscience 
because the governors had no axe to 
grind. They were quite prepared to in- 
vite Rotarians or anyone else to help 
them grind an axe, an axe for the com- 
munity; and to help them hew out a way 
which would provide greater freedom, 
greater liberty, greater love for the 
world at large. 

Alderman Flower then _ introduced 
Madame de Navarro (Mary Anderson), 
one of the greatest artists in American 
dramatic history. Although now retired 
and living with her family near Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Madame de Navarro has 
not lost her wonderful dramatic person- 
ality nor the beautiful voice that for- 
merly held so many audiences enthralled. 

Madame de Navarro paid a beautiful 
and very touching tribute to Booth, cit- 
ing many interesting personal remi- 
niscences. She said in part: 

“Tt is right and just, but it neverthe- 
less seems wonderful to me that we 
should all be gathered here today to pay 
tribute to Edwin Booth after his long 
sleep of nearly 30 years at Mount 


was dreading the depres- 
sion of the fogs and dampness over here, 
and that, generally speaking, he was not 
at his best in this country. I think when 
I saw him on his return, that he felt this 
himself. But he must have had his 
great nights, for Edward VII, who was 
an excellent critic, told my mother and 
me that he considered him the greatest 
tragic actor in the world, and Lady Mar- 
tin said that since MacReady’s time no 
one had approached him as a tragedian. 
From England he went to Germany 
where he was immensely admired, and 
where he received ovations everywhere; 
and from where he returned, incident- 
ally, with some very precious gifts. 


¢¢— WOULD like to touch on that most 

painful episode of his sad life. His 
brother was a very handsome, dashing 
actor, and it was only his patriotic mad- 
ness which made him assassinate one of 
the greatest and best men who ever lived 
—Abraham Lincoln. The whole civil- 
ized world was horrified by this assassi- 
nation, and Edwin Booth was more 
affected and outraged by the act than 
anyone. He made up his mind not to 
go on the stage, but he was forced to do 
so by certain financial difficulties, and 
that night at the Winter Garden at New 
York, when he came on the stage—the 
brother of the most execrated man in the 
world—the whole audience rose and 
cheered and cheered him. There was 
tremendous excitement in that tumultous 

(Continued on page 342.) 
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Informes Concisos de Lo Que Se 
Hace En el Mundo Rotariano 


A TERCERA Convencion de 
Ejecutivos de los Clubs Rotarios 
cubanos se verificd el 22 y 23 
de octubre en Camagtiey: Reind 
durante la celebracioén un en- 

tusiasmo extraordinario que culmin6é en 
un éxito brillante. 

El domingo las autoridades locales y 
los Rotarios de Camagtiey recibieron a 
la Estacion los ejecutivos de todos los 
Clubs Rotarios de la Isla, a cuyo frente 
venia el sefior Avelino Pérez, goberna- 
dor del Distrito 25. Inmediatamente 
después de su llegada se did en su ob- 
sequio un ponche de honor en el Hotel 
1aza. Por la noche y en los salones de 
la Sociedad de Recreo La Benemérita 
Popular, se celebré una velada cinemato- 
grafica que culmino en un baile suntuoso, 
al que concurrid lo mas selecto y dis- 
tinguido de la sociedad camagtieyana. 

El lunes en los salones del Liceo se 
reunié por la mafiana y por la tarde la 
asamblea de los ejectivos, asistiendo a 
las sesiones un numeroso publico. 

En la sesion de la manana expuso el 
gobernador Pérez el objeto de lo reunion, 
sus propositos y su interés en el cumpli- 
miento del Programa Rotario del aijio, 
después de lo cual leyd el Programa 
preparado por el sefior Raymond Havens, 
Presidente del Rotary International. 
Después de un informe por cada uno de 
los Presidentes de los dis- 
tintos clubs de la Isla 
sobre las actividades de 
su club y su programa 
para el afio actual, el Dr. 
Mario Nufiez Mesa, de 
Cienfuegos, Director del 


tHE evans eaggal 


A. 


Rotary International, hizo un discurso 
brillante sobre la interpretacién de los 
principios fundamentales del Rotary en 
las relaciones de los individuos entre sj 
y con la comunidad. 


En la sesién de la tarde el Dr. René 
Acevedo Laborde, entusiasta y distin- 
guido miembro del Rotary Club de la 
Habana, hizo uso de la palabra sobre la 
conveniencia de llevar a la practica las 
recomendaciones del Presidente de Ro- 
tary International sobre el método de 
negocios. 

Una idea nueva se us6 en esta conven- 
cién. Cada club tuvo 
el cargo de desarro- 
lar un tema. Por 
ejemplo, tuvo a su 
cargo el Rotary 
Club de Matanzas 
el desarrollo del 
tema, “La Necesi- 
dad de la educa- 
cién de los Ro- 
tarios,” y el 
club de Sagua 
lo Grande el 
desarrollo del 
tema, “La Ne- 
cesidad de la 
extension del 
Rotary en 
Cuba.” Del in- 
terés excitado 
de esta manera 
result6 un acto 





























brillantisimo y con éxito ruidoso, que 
ayudara mucho al trabajo del Rotary en 
Cuba durante el afio actual. 


L ROTARIO FRED W. TEELE, 
Presidente del Rotary Club de 
México se ha nombrado Comisionista 
Especial del Rotary International para 
la extension del Rotary en la Republica 
de México. Después de una visita en 
octubre a las oficinas del Rotary Inter- 
national en Chicago, fué a Monterrey, 
N. L., donde organiz6 un nuevo club. 
Al momento que se da este nimero de 
THE RotTARIAN a la prensa, 
esta la aplicacién del club 
- de Monterrey para ser eligido 
miembro del Rotary Interna- 
tional entre las manos de la Junta 
Directiva. 


El 15 de Octubre de 1922 
Chesley R. Perry, Secretario del 
Rotary International 
Mi estimado amigo: 

La visita a sus oficinas y las explicaciones que 
Uds. han tenido la bondad de darme sobre ia 
vida rotariana internacional me han resultado real- 
mente sugerentes; me siento mas rotariano hoy 
que nunca. 

De la experiencia en mis ultimos viajes y mis 
visitas a diferentes clubs he deducido la con- 
veniencia de que se cultive el inglés en todos los 
Rotary Clubs del mundo. Creo que deberia ini- 
cione un movimiento para formar la idea de que 
es deber moral de todo rotariano aprender el inglés 
y de cada club el de proporcionar a sus afiliados 
la oportunidad de aprenderlo y de cultivarlo en las 
reuniones. He pensado en el inglés como idioma 
internacional del club por tres razones: 

1. Porque en ese idioma se ha desarrollado el 
espiritu rotariano; 

2. Porque el 90% de los rotarianos del mundo 
hablan ya el inglés; 

8. Porque es uno de los idiomas mas difundidos 
en el mundo en la actualidad. 

Quedo de Ud. sincero y afmo. 
(Firmado) ALeyanpro E. Bunce. 
Rotary Club de Buenos Awes. 






” 


; Grupo de Presidentes y Secretarios de los Rotary Clubs del Distrito 25°, al pie del monumento del caudillo cubano, General 
—_— Agramonte, después de haber depositado ramos de flores naturales como ofrenda del Rotary, con ocasién de celebrarse 
oi — de Camagiiey las Conferencias de Ejecutivos. Ademas de los Presidentes y Secretarios aparece en la fotografia el 
. : ario Nufiez Mesa, Director de Rotary International, el sefior Avelino Pérez, Gobernador del Distrito 25°, el sefior Sal- 
ador Miret, Secretario del Gobernador y de las Conferencias, y el Dr. René Acevedo Laborde, del Rotary Club de la Habana. 
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This illustration shows the working staff and the layout of the library of the Bank of Commerce of New 
York City. Open shelves and reading tables encourage the use of volumes by employees. 


The Business Library 


How It May Become a Valuable Asset to Your Business 
Through Service to Both Employers and Employees 


By WILLIAM C. BAMBURGH 


Director, Sales and Advertising Division, Babson Institute. 


HE term “Business Library,” 

meaning solely a collection of 

business books, is a misnomer. 

Correctly described, a busi- 

ness library is the centralized 
place for information of all kinds. This 
may include reports, collections of sta- 
tistics, journals, magazines, clippings and 
carbon copies of correspondence con- 
taining, chiefly, opinions, decisions and 
detailed and technical descriptions. The 
more efficient of our business libraries 
also have for ready reference special 
studies; publications of societies, states, 
and the federal government; and pam- 
phlets, technical reports, surveys, maps, 
atlases and files of copies of important 
documents. 

Much of the printed and written mat- 
ter described in the foregoing paragraph 
should relate to the industry of which 
the business is a part—to the specific 
technicalities of the business and indus- 
try; to its correlated industries; and, 
lastly, to the general functions of all 
business affairs, such as finance and 
banking, economics, production, engi- 
neering, advertising, credit and credits, 
marketing, sales management, insurance, 
business law, business composition and 
other functions. 

The necessity for the centralization of 
such information arises from the gen- 
erally scattered position of most of the 
office data and journals which are often 
necessary to the proper knowledge of 


employees and officers of any business. 
Many officers—as well as employees— 
are members of societies of research; 
many are subscribers to journals of gen- 
eral importance; numerous books are 
bought for specific uses; yet such pur- 
chases may at any time be of use to 
many more than originally intended ; and 
disposed of in this or that room or de- 
partment file, they are oftentimes of no 
further use and unknown to many who 
could advance their efficiency through 
the use of such information. 
Resources in industry, which include 
great stores of knowledge and informa- 
tion, are often relegated to the waste 
heap, and then large sums are paid to 
secure, again, such data when wanted. 
The conservation of such collections, 
gathered in one centralized place where 
the ordinary care of an intelligent cus- 
todian will provide orderly preservation 
and interested supervision, will give to 
the corps of.employees and officials re- 
sources upon which they can depend for 
the information sought. And this at a 
much lower cost than new studies and 
data and information can be procured. 
Into this centralized storehouse should 
be turned every piece of printed and 
written matter in which there is the 
slightest vestige of information perti- 
nent to the business. The submission of 
private information need not raise the 
fears of anyone, for the delivery of such 
data should be subject to the visé of the 


custodian, who should be able to decide 
to whom such papers of a private nature 
should be delivered. 

Taken alone, the effort to preserve 
such printed and written papers will in- 
spire employees with the value of pre- 
pared reports, analyses and data upon 
which their efforts are engaged. . There 
will follow a development of loyalty and 
a consciousness of the lasting worth of 
labor which will have a strong bearing 
upon the work and efficiency of indi- 
viduals. 


O make such a collection of business 

archives available at all times requires 
of the custodian a correct understand- 
ing of the requirements of the em- 
ployees. The ideal custodian should be 
of a studious mind; fairly well ac- 
quainted with the duties of the various 
positions in the company and the work 
that is done by departments; he should 
have a natural desire to serve others. 
He can then supply from his storehouse 
of information that one answer, that one 
decision, that one detail of knowledge 
or information, which will help the in- 
quirer to become more useful to the busi- 
ness in which both are concerned. 

In order that information can be ob- 
tained as quickly as possible, it is nec- 
essary that the paper or book or report 
or journals be put away or filed in the 
one place where they will be naturally 
sought. The general system of fil- 
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The library of the National Cash Register Company of Dayton, Ohio. This busi- 
ness library is housed in the administration building of the company and is of a 
size sufficient to accommodate nearly one hundred readers. The books are all on 
open shelves and a rack for current magazines (shown in the foreground) is easily 


available to all patrons. 


At various places on the walls are mottoes, representative 


of those displayed throughout the offices and factory, such as ‘‘Be a leader,” ‘Always 
: get a receipt,’’ and “‘Think!”’ 


ing employed should be as effective 
twenty years from now as it is today. 
Memory must not play any part in the 
finding of data. The system must in- 
sure the finding long after those who 
have put away the items have departed 
from active duty. Any filing system 
should be free from personal memory, 
every detail so far as possible being 
planned upon automatic operation and 
maintenance. 

The growth of a business and such a 
technical collection of data rests upon 
the increasing ratio of growing and ad- 
vancing knowledge and the dissemination 
of current news and results of labor and 
discovery in industry. There is no stop- 
ping the flood of data and information 
when it is once permitted to flow into 
the archives of a business house. And 
the value of such a collection of archives 
is that all information, printed and writ- 
ten, bearing upon any specific subject 
can be located, gathered, and delivered 
to employees without extended delay, 
and with the assurance that the selection 
will contain all material available on the 
subject. 

Faith in the archive system brings 
about a general willingness among all 
officials to entrust to that system and 
its custodian all informative matter be- 
longing to individuals or to the com- 
pany, with the confidence that each and 
every piece of information or data can 
be obtained easily upon demand. This 
should be emphasized, for upon it de- 
pends the success of any department of 
business research and archives. 

Inestimable services are rendered by 
such collections; and their usage by em- 
ployees grows until dependence is laid 
upon such sources as much as upon the 
tores of raw materials in the store- 

ms of the factory. 

it is easy to cite reasons for central- 

tion of information: 

in a large public-utility corporation an 
xhaustive scientific study was made un- 
the auspices of a committee, each 


of the members of which (with outside 
assistants) were to devote their inves- 
tigations to various territorial conditions. 
Each member gathered numerous de- 
tailed reports, made his own deductions 
and decisions, embodied them in a formal 
report and the committee submitted to 
the president a composite report, with 
a final opinion and decision. 

During succeeding years changes were 
made so that several of the committee 
members held different positions. An- 
other similar investigation was called 
for by a new president. In the desks of 
each of the original committee members 
were numerous papers and research mat- 
ter, hidden from the knowledge of the 
succeeding committee whose work and 
studies were prolonged beyond endur- 
ance by the scarcity of many of the pub- 
lications. The members of the first com- 
mittee were not aware that another in- 
vestigation was in progress. 


F the material had been duly filed in a 

centralized department of archives and 
research, there would have been a cen- 
tralized source of supply and the later 
investigation would have been continued 
from the point where the original com- 
mittee left off. Only by chance did the 
committee one day discover, long after 
the work had been started, that such a 
study had been made. On numerous oc- 
casions and in smaller concerns such in- 
stances are duplicated frequently. 

It will be seen that such an archive 
department can serve the interests of 
every type of worker and every depart- 
ment in the business: the president’s of- 
fice, advertising and publicity depart- 
ments, accounting and technical research 
departments, in fact, every worker can 
be served from the president down to 
the lowest paid clerk. 

It may mean the draining of every offi- 
cial position of every piece of informa- 
tion, only current papers being held by 
the official or department. Over this the 


executive secretary must give general su- 
pervision, for his custody of the docu- 
ments and papers of a corporation is 
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established by custom and constitutional 


right. It is also apparent that the de- 
partment of archives should be under the 
direction of the executive secretary, 
whose position is generally filled by 
a man of studious habits and scholarly 
methods. The head of the archive de- 
partment will naturally be chosen by 
the secretary for his sound intelligence, 
orderliness of mind, and readiness to 
serve. If desirable, there can be a li- 
brary committee appointed with general 
recommendatory powers. 

In such an archive department there 
is usually a reading room where much 
of the material on file may be consulted 
without removal. Such a room for ref- 
erence or consultation should be sep- 
arate from the shelf and workroom, but 
should have shelves containing general 
reference works, dictionaries, 
atlases, standard statistics and reports, 
upon which many persons depend for 
easy reference in connection with their 
daily work. Such books should not be 
taken from the room, for they are of 


such as 


common usage and should be always 
ready for reference. 

There are librarians or custodians, 
through whose hands pass numerous 
journals, magazines, reports and miscel- 
laneous books, who prepare daily or 


weekly reports of certain articles, or 
parts of articles, desirable for officials to 
read. Such special service makes it pos- 
sible for such officers to keep informed 
along specific lines. Such service also 
equips the custodian with a larger knowl- 
edge of what is going on in the world 
of affairs, so that he becomes more use- 
ful in his position of pertinent relation- 
ship to employees. His watchfulness 
makes for advanced knowledge in the 
business and there have been cases where 
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the alert librarian has been able to pre- 
vent delay in action during changing eco- 
nomic conditions which might have re- 
sulted in considerable loss of money. 

The custodian should have general su- 
pervision of the indexing system, and 
all search for information should be done 
by him or his assistant. For every pa- 
per or collection of data taken from the 
room, a receipt should be given and filed. 
This should be followed up and a re- 
quest made by the custodian for all ar- 
chives held out after a certain length of 
time. 


N such a department of archives it 

is customary to make easily accessible 
certain books for inspiration and study 
by minor employees. Such books are 
not specifically business digests nor tech- 
nical works, but are chosen for their up- 
lifting power, their human interest and 
spiritual enlightenment. Additional cop- 
ies of popular works of this class are 
often provided so that many employees 
can immediately have an opportunity to 
read them. 

Oftentimes while the product alone 
means little to the office worker, the dis- 
tribution of that product to the consumer 
is of the greatest interest. As such, a 
vision of its marketability advances the 
functioning of each office worker and de- 
partment head, as well as every human 
factor in the business, and upon such 
functioning of every factor depends the 
growth of any institution or firm. 

Too many business men give too little 
time to the instruction and development 
of employees (giving orders is not in- 
struction). In too many businesses em- 
ployees are left to discover, at much cost 
to the employer and much delay in the 
doing, what should be supplied readily 
from a common source of information. 
The attitude of too many selfish officials 
and employers is shown in the common, 
surly suggestion, “Find it out for your- 
self; I had to do it when I was your 
age.” Such attitudes always result in 
economic waste of method, cause slow 
development, and bring about a selfish 
antagonism to the “boss who never tries 
to help yer.” 

It is not possible to prepare here 
a catalog of the contents of an 
archive department. The first con- 
sideration in the line of printed 
books, should be given to those of 
the reference kind—tools of busi- 
ness, civic, domestic, social, pro- 
fessional, technical life. There are 
many dictionaries which will as- 
sist every man and women to be 
sure of terminologies and to ex- 
pand their vocabularies. Inter- 
communication on an_ intelligent 
basis of understanding is not only 
essential among men and women 
in business; it is absolutely neces- 
sary to success. 

There are innumerable’ books 
specifically pertaining to business 
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Twenty-nine Good Books 


Selected by Kendall Weisiger 


Educational Director, Southern Bell Telephone 
Company 
+s BOOES, like friends, should be few and well 
chosen.” So says the poet. For more than 
ten years we have been searching for good books 
that would stimulate right thinkine on the part 
of the members of the Southern Bell Telephone 
Company. As & result we have collected a small 
number of unusually helpful books each one of 
which is representative of the best of its par- 
ticular kind. In other wo-ds, a regular Rotary 
Club of good books. 

From this small collection we have selected the 
following list of twenty-nine books which will not 
only help any Good Rotarian to become a Better 
Rotarian, but will be of great service to your 
employees: 

On HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 

The Dynamic of Manhood—L. H. Gulick 

The Efficient Life—L. H. Gulick 

The Father and His Boy—Galloway 

How to Live—Fisher and Fisk 

How to Live on 24 Hours a Day—Arnold Ben- 

nett 

Mind and Work—L. H. Gulick 

What Men Live By—Cabot 
On DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 

Acres of Diamonds—Russell H. Conwell 

As a Man Thinketh—James Allen 

Developing Executive Ability—Gowan 

Investment of Influence—N. D. Hillis 

A Man’s Value to Society—N. D. Hillis 

Mind and Work—L. H. Gulick 

Self Measurement—W. D. Hyde 
PERTAINING TO BUSINESS 

Fundamentals of Prosperity—R. W. Babson 

Increasing Human Efficiency in Business—W. 

D. Scott 

Literature of Business—Saunders and Creek 

Making Good in Business—R. W. Babson 
On UNDERSTANDING Human Nature 

Human Efficiency and Levels of Intelligence— 

Goddard 

Human Traits—Edman 

Psychology in Daily Life—Seashore 
On EpvucaTIon 

Education—Herbert Spencer 

Education for Efficiency—Charles W. Eliot 
On Use oF THE LANGUAGE 

Correct Word and How to Use It—J. T. Baker 

Minute a Day English—Putnam 
On Lives or Userut MEN 

Americanization of Edward Bok—Bok 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 

Life of Lincoln—Schultz 

Men Who Are Making America—B. C. Forbes 


AUSUNUNL ALAN NU ANN BLANEY ALY 


affairs—all of the functions of which, 
rounded out, make a capable man of 
affairs; and many of these have been 
published during the past eight years, 
revealing the methods of corporations, 
of successful business men, of principles, 
systems, and methods to such a degree 
that no one should today be ignorant of 
certain general business procedures. It 








The Southern Bell Telephone Co., Atlanta Ga., 
conducts a ‘mail order’’ library. 
only distributed in bundles to the members of the 
office staffs but are mailed out to employees of 


branch offices. 


Books are not 
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is only because of the flood of informa. 
tion that we need instructors to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. 

Interestingly written biographies of 
successful business men in the great af- 
fairs of the world are always an inspira- 
tion. They provide an understanding o{ 
leadership and a comprehension of huge 
business problems that will always give 
the employee—and employer, too—a 
wider perspective. Books on other sub- 
jects suggested are: Commercial his- 
tories, economic histories, business or- 
ganization, law in business, merchandis- 
ing, distribution, principles of money and 
finance, the relationships of men in busi- 
ness affairs; and books on the fine arts, 
music, poetry, and some of the better 
fiction humanized through the minds of 
great men like Barrie, Thackeray, Hugo 
and Howells. 


GUCH are the basic principles upon 
which an archive department should 
be constructed. Its usefulness is impossi- 
ble if its custodian does not comprehend 
the extreme care that should be exer- 
cised in performing his duty, so that 
the supply of information, no matter how 
small, can be delivered to the inquirer 
exactly when needed. Careful and in- 
telligent indexing is not only the art 
which the custodian must use: he must 
even be in love with that art so that it 
will be adequate to the needs of the in- 
quirers. Any inability on his part to 
deliver information in a reasonable time 
is failure. Some of the larger banks 
offer the service of their research de- 
partments to their clients. Some compa- 
nies allow their customers to obtain in- 
formation and to make research in their 
archives; many public-service corpora- 
tions maintain libraries which serve 
branch offices and officials of their com- 
panies; numerous companies maintain 
lending libraries from which employees 
may borrow books for home reading. 
This subject of business libraries and 
archives is one that deserves the most 
careful consideration on the part of 
those who have the responsibility of the 
control of any industry where informa- 
tion of a technical or general nature is 
being produced or gathered. It is 
a subject deserving special consid 
eration in these times of much 
waste effort in industry. Where 
such centralization obtains, as the 
industry grows there will be less 
and less waste in the education of 
those who are starting on the bot- 
tom rung of the ladder and there 
will be less running hither and yon 
in search of material that always 
becomes elusive the moment thie 
need for it arises. With such an 
agency as an asset in your business, 
the cost of instruction of employees 
must decrease. In the long run, 
efficiency will be greatly increased 
without too frequent and uneco- 
nomical recourse to costly advice 
from experts and specialists. 
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WITH THE ROTARY POETS 


The Bells of Bethlehem 


By DONALD A. FRASER 
Rotarian of Victoria, B. C., Canada 


0 of the midnight shadows, 
Across the starry sky, 

Peals faint, far-distant music 
Of bells in clangor high; 

The hills take up the tone-waves; 
The vales out-lengthen them, 

Be still, my heart, and listen: 
‘Tis the bells of Bethlehem! 


Nearer, and ever nearer, 

The sweet, wild chiming floats, 
Until the air is throbbing 

With the music of their notes; 
There’s soothing in their singing; 

There’s calm in hearing them. 
O God, outpour the message 

Of the bells of Bethlehem! 


Roll on, ye waves of ocean, 
The echoes of their song; 

Ye great broad prairies hearken, 
And send the strains along; 

Ye deep dark pinewoods whisper 
The secrets learned of them; 

Ye snow-crowned monarch mountains, 
Shout forth of Bethlehem! 


O little towns and hamlets, 
The blessing comes to you, 
And noisy, cruel cities, 
Ye share the gladness, too. 
All, all can learn their meaning, 
If ye but list to them; 
For Christ’s heart sings to our heart 
In the bells of Bethlehem. 


“Peace, peace, to troubled mortals; 
Goodwill to brother men,” 

O Earth, hear, cease thy striving! 
Hear, and grow still again. 

Ring, Bells, till ye one morning, 
Ring Wrong’s last requiem; 

Then shall Earth’s unthralled millions 
Bless the bells of Bethlehem. 





Time 
By McGREGOR CHARLES IRONSIDE 
Rotarian of Nanaimo, Cal. 


] COUNT not Time by the diall’d face 

Of the clock that chimes in the mar- 
ket-place ; 

Nor by hours that span each day’s recall 

From labor to rest and from sunrise to 
fall ; 

Nor yet by the furrow’d lines of care, 

On the aged brow with the grizzel’d hair. 


Not these, nor all of these the sign 

Of a youth grown old, if the heart is 

_ prime,— 

The heart that no frosts of the years can 
tame, 

That is always life and always is flame ; 

And what though I carry the fulsome 
Span 

Of God’s allotment of seasons to man, 

/f what I feel and all that I know, 

Makes my heart like Spring o’er the 
melting snow. 

Vo Winter of life can abide in the breast, 

'f Nature and man’s commune is blest; 


And this I count the essence of Time,— 


lhe cycles of Heart, as the years de- 
cline, 


His Christmas Prayer 
By JAMES EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


QO’ his baby knees, he muttered: 
“Now I lay me down ?’ sleep” ; 

Lisping soft, the words he uttered: 
“Pray th’ Lord my sou t keep”; 

Little head all mussed and frowsy; 
“If I die before I wake”; 

Little voice fast growing drowsy: 
“Pray th’ Lord my soul t’ take.” 


“Take dood care uv my dear muvver’— 
Always first in ev’ry prayer; 

“Don’t fordet my baby bruvver— 
An’ uv Daddy, take dood care’; 

Drowsily, the words he lisped them— 
Little angel face alight, 

And his lips, the angels kissed them— 
As he prayed on Christmas night. 


“Thank you, Dod, vat Santy’s bringing 
Me jus’ heaps an’ heaps uv toys’— 
Angels over him were winging— 
“Don’t fordet pore diris an’ boys, 
What ain’t dot no one t love ’em— 
Give ’em heaps an’ heaps uv fings’ ; 
And God’s angels smiled above them, 
Whom he’d prayed for—king of kings. 
Copyright, 1922, King Editors’ Features, N. Y. C. 





Some Folks 
By NAN TERRELL REED 


New Haven, Conn. 


Some folks, they don’t never like 
No time o’ year at all; 
It’s too cold in the Winter, 
And it’s too sad in the Fall; 
It’s too wet in the Springtime ; 
The Summertime’s too hot, 
And any pace they live in 
Is a God-forsaken spot. 


Some folks, they can’t seem to get 
The proper kind of wife, 
Or maybe it’s a husband 
That leads ’em such a life. 
There’s somethin’ out of kilter 
With the very thing they chose 
A worm in every apple, 
And a bug in every rose. 





Some folks they will always tell 
About the days of old, 

When everyone upon the Earth 
Was just as good as gold, 

But somewhere there’s a poem 
I reckon may be so 

That “human nature’s just the same 
’Twas forty years ago.” 


Oh! you can’t hope to regulate 
The weather just for you, 
And if your wife annoys you—well 
Just think what she goes through. 
Instead of rakin’ up the past, 
Youd better show us how 
To set a good example for 
The Forty Years From Now. 


In the Treasure-House of 
The Heart 


By PAUL C. RANKIN 


Rotarian of Lawrence, Kans. 


“But Mary kept all these things 
and pondered them in her heart.” 
—Luke 2:19. 


OW dear to the heart of the mother 
The words which the wise men 
spake 
As they nobly vied with each other 
The fairest offering to make! 


How strange that these scholarly magi 
Should kneel in the straw of the stall, 

Proclaiming the Babe in the Manger 
The Saviour and Lord of us all! 


How reverent, too, were the shepherds, 
Who worshipped the Babe as He lay, 

With praise for the Blessed Redeemer 
And the breaking of Israel’s day! 


Inspiring to Mary the message 

As given by Simeon wise; 
Prophetic the praises of Anna 

For Scripture fulfilled in her eyes. 


And over it all shone the splendor 
Of the glorious Bethlehem star, 
Whose brightness should touch every 
nation 
And scatter all darkness afar. 


How glowed then the heart of His mother 
Only you who have sons can surmise, 
You who have dreamed of their future 
And prayed that their ways might be 
WISE. 


God grant that the hopes that are hidden 
Deep down in each mother heart 
May result in joyous fruition, 
In lives that will blessings impart. 


God grant that the babes round the 
hearthstone 
May follow the path that He trod, 
Unselfishly giving their service 
As did the sublime Son of God. 





A Rotarian’s Prayer 


By ALICE WILSON OLDROYD 
Arkansas City, Kans. 


ORD, in this early hour, may 
I turn to Thee and rightly pray 

Simply for strength to live today; 
That, being with Thee, I shall find 
A bigger attitude of mind, 
A heart that will be truly kind. 
In serving others, may I see 
That I am only serving Thee— 
My first responsibility; 
So let me fit into Thy plan 
And prove myself, a better man— 
A Christian and Rotarian. 
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The Lights of Christmas 


HE lights of Christmas—who shall describe the 

beauty, the wonder, the glory of them? They warm 
us with their cheerful hospitality, their hidden fires 
purge our souls of dross, their beams guide our stumb- 
ling feet to treasures guarded by our better selves, their 
myriad jewels bedeck the dark earth as tho a host of rain- 
bows had frozen and fallen in crystalline fragments. 

The same lights of every day? No; there is an 
added quality in them that warms our hearts, expands 
our minds, and makes us marvel to see our own happi- 
ness and goodwill reflected on every side. For softer, 
sweeter, than all other Christmas lights, is the radiance 
of some pinched and careworn face kindled into anima- 
tion through loving kindness. Whether the orange 
glow from our warm rooms streams out upon the snow, 
or whether tropic sunlight beats fiercely at the shaded 
veranda; outside upon our doorstep we can always 
find the Unexpected Guest if we will but look. The 
world is all at our doorstep now, and not till these, our 
guests, be fed and comforted, will Margaret Sangster’s 
lines ring true: 


“At Christmas-tide the open hand 
Scatters its bounty o’er sea and land 
And none are left to grieve alone 

For Love is Heaven and claims its own.” 


Anything May Happen 


EFORE the days of the parcel post very few people 

believed that such a system could ever come into 
operation. There is even greater incredulity about a 
system of voting by mail, but there are those who have 
gotten it all worked out—a fraud-proof and fool-proof 
system, ultra modern and mechanical, by which a special 
form of folded, one-piece ballot would be prepared for 
mailing to the voter in a single operation of machinery 
—from the roll of special paper direct to tied bundles 
marked for each local postoffice division. The local post- 
office would untie and deliver the ballots along with the 
regular mail deliveries to the voters who would mark them 
by pencil puncture instead of an “X,” then seal and re- 
mail them. The postal service would deliver these 
marked ballots at election headquarters tied in bundles. 
These bundles would go into a machine which would 
untie them, then unseal and unfold the ballots and feed 
them individually into a delicate mechanism which 
would automatically count the returns rapidly and cor- 
rectly. 

Marvelous inventions of the past half century have 
taught us to learn to expect the seemingly impossible, 
so our only comment as to the automatic, mail-order 
election plan, with its proposed machine is that at all 


events it would make voting easy. Election figures 
show that it is evidently a matter of inconvenience to 
many to go to the polls once or twice a year to fulfill 
that function which every man has as.a free citizen. 


International Work 


HE League of Nations is said to be working. 

Whether it is or not, the International Chamber of 
Commerce is proving that a like plan applied to the 
chamber is successful. Each national group is meeting 
now to select for nomination a candidate for the presi- 
dency or other offices of the National Chamber. The 
election will occur at the meeting in Rome, Italy, next 
March. Each national section is also determining the 
subjects to be considered at the Rome conference, 
which will be attended by representative business men 
from thirty countries. Upwards of two hundred Ameri- 
can business men have already signified their intention 
of attending the conference. 


Passports 


URING the World War the possession of passports 

with all their attached visés of consular repre- 
sentatives of the countries to which one might be going 
or through which one might be passing were apparently a 
necessity. After the Armistice it was generally recog- 
nized by all governments that a continuance of the 
passport system with its visés would be a means of pre- 
venting anarchists and revolutionists from traveling 
about freely to spread their pernicious doctrines. 

Little by little the world seems to be settling down 
and recovering from its terrible headache, and it is to 
be hoped that all governments will soon find it possible 
to discontinue the visés, if not the passport itself. 

We have an idea that one hundred, perhaps a thou- 
sand, good citizens traveling for pleasure or on legiti- 
mate business are discommoded by the present system, 
where one revolutionist has his travels interrupted. 


Are Rotarians Leaders? 


THER similar organizations are taking up the work 

of improving business standards and methods in- 
itiated by Rotary. Members of these other organizations 
are getting the idea and carrying it to their crafts. How 
is it in your craft? Who are recognized as the ones bring- 
ing a message to the craft—the Rotarians? Or the other 
fellows? Are you a leader in your craft or do you let 
the other fellow lead? Codes of correct practices are 
being prepared and adopted. Are Rotarians manifesting 
leadership? It is a question for each individual Rotarian 


to answer for himself—and to himself. 
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Under Direction of William C. Bamburgh 


A Specialist in Business Information 


Better Business Libraries; Talks with 
Executives, by Louise B. Krause (librarian, 
H. M. Byllesby & Co.). Chicago: The In- 
dexers Press, 1922. Pp. 98; index. 

EEN and concise advice is given by 

Miss Krause, in relation to the eco- 
nomics and operation of business li- 
braries. She has had the experience of 
a decade in one of the most important 
technical and administrative libraries in 
the country; has developed that service 
into the efficiency which meets the needs 
of exacting officials; and has that sense 
of news values which makes her capable 
of suspecting what information may be 
needed at a moment’s notice. She is thus 
capable of giving important advice in the 
maintaining of sound sources of infor- 
mation needed by practically all busi- 
nesses. There is an article in this num- 
ber of THE Rotartan on the business 
library and those interested in the sub- 
ject will find this book an excellent sup- 
plementary aid. 





Making’ Advertising Messages 
Effective 

(1) The Advertising Man, by Ernest 
Elmo Calkins. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1922. Pp. 205. 

(2) Commercial Advertising, by Thomas 
Russell. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1920. Pp. 306; index. 

(3) Productive Advertising, by Herbert 
W. Hess. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1915. Illustrated; index; pp. 358. 
_(4) The Negro Press in the United 
States, by Frederick G. Detweiler. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1922. Pp. 274; 
bibliography ; index. 

(5) The Immigrant Press and Its Con- 
trol, by Robert E. Park. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1922. Pp. 488; index. 


T is well to have a somewhat definite 

perspective of any profession. Mr. 
Calkins (1) has provided it in his de- 
scription of the duties and visions of the 
advertising man in all features of his 
affairs and interests. 

His is a good book for the executive 
who desires to lay out specifications and 
routines for an advertising department 
with its varied personnel. The develop- 
ment of an advertising manager as a 
force in the fields of distribution gives 
the position a larger scope than that 
which the average advertising manager 
himself sees, and so makes it possible for 
the reader to study the course which ad- 


of the Babson Institute 


vertising work can take into the more 
active field of salesmanagement. 

It is impossible for an advertising 
manager to rise above copy lay-outs, 
texts, types and illustrations unless he 
has a greater perspective of his position 
and his field combined with a commercial 
spirit and sense of barter and sale which 
makes his work virile and productive of 
sales. 


In recent issues of THE RoTARIAN we 
have reviewed some of the best of the 
works relating to the science and craft 
of advertising. We have given due credit 
to Roland Hall’s “Advertising Hand- 
book,” and to Frank Leroy Blanchard’s 
“Essentials of Advertising” (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York), as well 
as to Rotarian Alex Osborn’s “Short 
Course in Advertising” (Scribner’s). 

It is a pleasure to be able to revert to 
two books of recent years which have 
sound sense and practical treatment in 
them regarding the preparation and pur- 
poses of the written message: 

Thomas Russell, in his “Commercial 
Advertising” (2), has given due con- 
sideration to the essentials of elemental 
economics and the principles and poli- 
cies of the business behind the written or 
pictured message. He urges sincere con- 
sideration of the sound principles upon 
which the advertising text must be 
founded. 

He asserts, with strong support, that 
the “copy” is not the only important fac- 
tor in advertising a product; it is, par- 
ticularly, the values of the goods in terms 
of raw materials, qualities, character- 
istics, finish, looks, shapes, colors, util- 
ities, etc., and he has produced his book 
willingly sacrificing facsimiles of adver- 
tisements, much to the practical advan- 
tage of the reader. 

Mr. Russell has been advertising man- 
ager of the London Times, and his wide 
experience, together with the data that 
he has collected, has enabled him to write 
a book replete with valuable analyses and 
deductions. American readers will read 
with pleasure this well-written book, 
which so often suggests new fields for 
marketing. Mr. Russell has that imagi- 
nation that lifts the veil from many dark 
paths of distribution. 

With a great deal of strength in his 
use of psychological principles in his 





consideration of the numerous details of 
practical production of the written and 
printed message, Mr. Hess (3) has pro- 
vided a book dealing with the manufac- 
ture and distribution of advertising mes- 
sages in such a way that aspirants to 
such work can become _ accurately 
equipped with a knowledge of the tech- 
nical methods and operations of the work. 

Through the presentation of numerous 
examples and of the mechanical proc- 
esses, as well as a description of the vari- 
ous functions of the persons who deal 
with the great number of details in the 
creation of advertising, he has made a 
book that will give adequate informa- 
tion and, in some instances, instruction, 
readily available and interestingly pre- 
sented. 

There is a field, wider than the me- 
chanical and the creative, with which the 
advertising manager and his associates, 
in the preparation of the message, must 
deal on a large scale: that is of the ad- 
vertising mediums and their circulation, 
as well as the position which they occupy 
in the communities and the markets 
where the goods are distributed or where 
distribution is desired. 


FEW months ago we noticed a work 

on the journalism of Japan. Such a 
description is essentially important to any 
one intending to advertise in Japanese 
publications, for there are fundamental 
conditions with which the advertiser must 
contend. 

Nearer home we have a distinctive 
press which is of real importance to 
the advertiser—that of the negroes. 
Frederick G. Detweiler (4) has made a 
book which dissects the prevailing condi- 
tions of the negro press in the United 
States and, consequently, provides a view 
of mediums which cannot be ignored in 
any advertising campaigns of a large 
advertiser. There is, however, a neces- 
sity for the advertiser to study the negro 
press as a medium for his message and 
to know what communities and groups of 
people that press serves. Such an un- 
derstanding will naturally govern the 
character of the message and will also 
direct the attitude of the thought and 
appeal and argument. 

The book is also interesting in divulg- 
ing the mental attitudes of the black race 
under democratic conditions and a re- 
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publican form of free government, as 
well as defining numerous markets 
wherein distribution may be found to be 
different than among the white race. 

One of the largest factors in journal- 
ism—and, wherever we touch upon jour- 
nalism we also touch upon commercial 
news known as advertising—is the im- 
migrant press in America. Mr. Park 
(5) has prepared one of the most im- 
portant works in journalism that has 
come from the press in a long time. He 
has soundly based his studies upon a de- 
sire to make Americans of all foreign- 
born immigrants. That has been a laud- 
able purpose, because he has analyzed 
every fact and record and has deduced 
facts and details which have a direct 
bearing upon commercial life and the 
trade of the country. 

In general parlance the immigrant 
press has been termed the “foreign-lan- 
guage press,” but, as years go by, the 
use of the foreign language will grow 
less and less and the papers will become 
the connecting links of news between 
old-world relatives and new-world citi- 
zens, who must, because of national sen- 
timent, retain an interest in their lands 
of birth, though their local isolation may 
be diminishing and merging into the life 
of Americans, daily. 

These five books have distinctive use- 
fulness if placed on the shelves of busi- 
ness houses, for they represent the 
sources of much market analysis and 
commercial development. 





Government: Federal, County, 
City and Town 


(1) The Modern City and Its Govern- 
ment, by William Parr Capes. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. Pp. 269; bibliog- 
raphy; charts; index. 

(2) The Federal Service, by Lewis May- 
ers. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1922. 
Pp. 607; tables; index. 

(3) County and Township Government, 
by Kirk H. Porter. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1922. Pp. 362; index. 





NTEREST in civic affairs, among 

business men, is often accompanied by 
lack of information about governmental 
conditions over which only voters have 
control. The place of public office in 
the civic development of any community 
is often forgotten, and the numerous 
functions of governmental activities fre- 
quently defeat the progressive efforts of 
men and women whose intentions are of 
the best but whose ability to finish their 
work is fraught with interferences. 


In many instances knowledge of gov- 
ernment and the place of political science 
in the management of business relations 
with federal, state, county, city, or town 
offices, would obviate many difficulties, 
over which many men are so little pre- 
pared to contend. 

Conflictions arise between townships 
and counties, between cities and states, 
between states and federal governments, 
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which are generally confusing and rarely 
coordinated without great trouble. 


We are fortunately able to bring to 
the attention of our readers three books 
which will assist them in such instances, 
will inform them of relationships hith- 
erto discoverable only through dire ex- 
perience, close study, or legal advice, 
and will equip them with leads of 
thought and contact which will break 
down numerous barriers in civic and 
public life. © 

(1) Mr. Capes has analyzed the or- 
ganization of a score of cities and the 
governments of each, and has opened a 
field of information which will permit 
citizens to study easily the problems 
which require solutions as well as reme- 
dies for the advantage of the people. 
Cities, as well as being on the offensive, 
must frequently be on the defensive 
against encroachment of outside influ- 
ences and proposals of nearby communi- 
ties under other governmental condi- 
tions. 


H® discusses the making, improve- 

ment, and correction of city char- 
ters, the commission type of city govern- 
ment, the management of school systems, 
the efficiency and costs of government, as 
well as numerous other prominent fea- 
tures of political science of cities. As 
a result of general interest in such mat- 
ters and in the problems which are 
brought to the attention of the scholarly 
class of citizens, there is a wider demand 
for efficient citizenship in general, so 
that the choice of public servants may 
be improved and raised to a higher 
plane. 

Mr. Capes states that “before the real 
secret of good city government is gen- 
erally realized, people must be convinced 
that citizen interest and a competent 
personnel are the dominant factors.” To 
this he adds, secondarily, that the plan 
of government is a part of the cure-all 
—‘‘a vehicle by means of which its peo- 
ple can obtain good government if it is 
properly operated.” 

(2) In Mr. Mayers’ study of the sys- 
tem of personnel administration of the 
United States government, he deals with 
every group of the civil service of the 
executive branch of the government. 
While the book is a dictionary of posi- 
tions as well as a description of the du- 
ties, public relationships, and functions 
of office throughout the federal organiza- 
tion, it supplies numerous solutions of 
the public’s relations with governmental 
offices and the work of each division and 
department. In it is proof that govern- 
mental employment is on a higher plane 
than thirty years ago, and that there is 
an objective of public service in the 
minds of all occupants of established po- 
sitions. 

From the viewpoint of executive or- 
ganization, specifications of positions 
held, and duties fulfilled, this book will 
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be of considerable assistance to those 
who are interested in corporation organi- 
zation as well as to those who have fre- 
quent contact with governmental offi- 
cials, wherever located. 


(3) Nearer to the peopie, however, 
are the civic and political interests of the 
county and town. Professor Porter 
points out the numerous deviations in 
types of county and town governments. 
He indicates that there is a lack of uni- 
formity which makes it difficult to stand- 
ardize his descriptions and to tabulate in 
any orderly manner the bases and func- 
tional foundations of the two govern- 
ments. 


That is all the more reason for the 
usefulness of his book in presenting as 
it does such deviations and suggestions 
for care and watchfulness by the citi- 
zens governed by such differently organ- 
ized and chartered communities. His 
book provides much precautionary ad- 
vice and many suggestions for improve- 
ments upon which progressive business 
men may build their plans for civic ac- 
tivities and interests in local political 
conditions, 

Every branch of the county and town 
service is described with keen analysis 
and from close study of the municipali- 
ties. Even the government of villages 
and boroughs is considered, so that, in 
the expansion of communities through 
increasing population, business men may 
have sound information and fact upon 
which to plan the governments of small 
settlements in which they are primarily 
interested. From such insignificant be- 
ginnings local government has expanded 
into the most advanced problems of great 
cities, 

We recommend these three volumes 
for the business man’s library and for 
frequent reference whenever the affairs 
of the government of any community 
are brought into the business man’s life. 
Each book has its place, yet they seem 
to have been issued by three sublishers 
with a united purpose. 





A New Edition of a Booklet on 
Community Singing 
“Won’t it disturb the dignified proceedings of a 
court when the Rotarians 

(on a jury composed of Rotarians only)— 

Get up on their kind legs every fifteen minutes 
and sing— 

‘A-round her neck—she wore—a yeller ribbund?’ ”’ 

When Richard Henry Little, conductor 
of the famous daily column of the Chi- 
cago Tribune—“‘A Line-o-Type” wrote 
that paragraph he placed his finger on 
one of the characteristics of Rotary as it 
appears to the non-Rotarian. For one of 
the several things that Rotary has car- 
ried about the world—one of the several 
facts that Rotary has developed about 
human instincts—is that men like to sing 
—and Rotary has encouraged them to 
sing. One of the big things about the 
Edinburgh convention was the fellowship 

(Continued on page 341.) 
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HE RE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest's badge, and make your- 
self at Home! The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 
over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the world! 


club recently co-operated with the 

Young Citizens’ League to furnish 
a week’s enjoyment for twenty-five boys 
from the back woods. Most of these 
boys had never seen trains, trams, or 
steamboats—none had ever seen a city. 
When they arrived they were entertained 
at a Rotary luncheon at which Mr. H. H. 
Ostler spoke on “Big Game Shooting” 
and exhibited a 73-pound elephant’s tusk 
and other interesting trophies. After the 
lunch the boys were given an automobile 
trip around the city and suburbs, and 
were entertained at tea by the wife of 
Rotarian G. H. Wilson. 

During the week the boys were given 
an opportunity to inspect vari- 
ous industrial plants and other 
points of interest. They also 
attended the last “Community 
Sing” of the season, where they 
heard over 4,000 citizens sing- 
ing; they also inspected the 
great organ, both inside and out. 
After a week of full pleasure 
and profit, the tired but happy 
boys went back to their homes 
carrying a good Rotary mes- 
sage. 

President G. Rhodes of the 
Auckland club holds an infor- 
mal Rotary gathering at his 
home each week, at which the 
members enjoy his hospitality 
and talk over Rotary and other 
matters. 

® 


BrIsTOL, ENGLAND.— The 
“Bristol First? exhibition 
which was largely sponsored by 
the Bristol Rotary club proved 
very successful, the estimated 
attendance being 45,000. One 
day was set aside as Children’s 
Day and nearly £230 was handed 
over to the Children’s Hospital. 
Many inquiries already have 
been made for space should an- 
other exhibition be held. Fol- 
lowing the close of the exhibi- 
tion the club came forward with 
an offer of fifty pounds and a 
prize of silver-plate for the best 
achievement by a Bristol-made 
machine in the great flying race 
for the King’s Cup. 


A UCKLAND, N. Z.—The Auckland 


Chicago. 


SAuLT STE. Marigz, CANADA.—Twenty 
thousand people witnessed the parade of 
2,000 masqueraders in the Community 
Night Carnival at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario. The Michigan Sault sent 2,500 
visitors and all Algoma turned out. An- 
other 1,000 masqueraders viewed the 
parade. The Rotary club sponsored the 
function in order to buy a car for the 
public health nurse, thus enavling her to 
cover her field better and cut down the 
infant death rate. Her Majesty, the 
Queen of the Sault, whose identity was 
carefully concealed until the proper time, 
turned out to be an eighteen-month-old 
girl! 





F. W. Teele, president of the Rotary Club of Mexico City, 
(and recently reelected for a second term), has been ap- trict 
pointed special commissioner for Rotary extension work. 
Rotarian Teele will be traveling for some time in Mexico 
and Central America, but will have his headquarters in 
He resigned his position as assistant general 
manager of the Mexico Light and Power Companyinorder§ jow citizens. and they al! 
to accept the post with Rotary International. During his ea : 
career as manager he gained wide reputation through his 
satisfactory handling of a serious street railway strike. new status. 


PapucaH, Ky.—The Paducah club re- 
cently entertained thirty of the thirty- 
two members of the Metropolis, IIl., club 
at an inter-city luncheon. A feature of 
the affair was the seating arrangement 
which was planned according to the 
members’ attendance record. Approxi- 
mately half of the Metropolis club were 
entitled to seats at the 100 or 95 per cent 
tables. Those with the lowest attend- 
ance records were assigned to the 
“Goats” table. Only one Metropolis 
member had this dubious privilege, but 
some of the best known Paducah mem- 
bers had to join him 

® 

DAVENPORT, IA.—At the Mississippi 
Valley Fair held at Davenport 
in August the Rotary club main- 
tained a rather unique service in 
the form of a Hospitality Hut. 

This Hut, erected three years 
ago, is the one place where men, 
women, and children, tired from 
the continuous round of sight- 
seeing can find rest and shade. 
It is also a general information 
bureau, where  lost-and-found 
articles are bulletined and re- 
turned to the owners; where 
lost children are kept until their 
parents arrive, or whence the 
search for lost chilren is di- 
rected. Music and other forms 
of entertainment are provided 
by the club members who take 
turns at directing the activities 
of the Hut. This year the Hut 
was not only crowded continu 
ously, but was the social center 
of the Fair. 

® 

ASHLAND, WIs. 
people who had just been ad 
mitted to American citizenship 
were entertained at a _ recent 
dinner of the Ashland club. 
Among the many speakers who 
outlined the rights and privi 
leges of citizenship were Dis 
Governor Olmsted and 
Senator A. W. Sanborn. Ten 
different nationalities were rep 
resented in this little group of 


— Fourteen 


seemed proud and happy in their 
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Patton “Pat” Harrison 


The celepdration of the 64th anniversary of the Lincoln-Douglas debate attracted some 20,000 persons to Freeport, Illinois, on 

August 26th. The Rotary club originated the idea of the celebration and also entertained the chief speakers, Hon. Carl C. 

Schuyler, of Colorado, and Senator ‘‘Pat’’ Harrison of Mississippi. District Governor E. E. Baker and many other distinguished 

guests attended the noon meeting of the club. The large stone marks the spot where the second Lincoln-Douglas debate 
was held, and was dedicated by Theodore Roosevelt. 
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“On the beach at Waikiki’’—where swimming is as good in January as in 
July. Surfing and swimming are among the forms of entertainment which 
Hawaii will offer the Rotarians who attend the first Mid-Pacific Inter-City 
Conference of Rotary International. The ‘‘H. F. Alexander’’ one of the fast 
Pacific liners will leave San Francisco, January 4th, 1923, and Governor 
Jack Williams will be aboard accompanied by many Rotarians of the second 


district. 


There is room for a few more Rotarians who wish to go, and the 


16 day trip offers many educational and entertainment features. At right: 
Some of the smiling Hawaiians who will welcome you with ‘‘leis’’ or wreaths. 


SACRAMENTO, CaL.—The Sacramento 
club assisted by Rotarians from all parts 
of California worked hard to make Ro- 
tory Day at the annual State Fair a 
memorable occasion. Among the fea- 














SPEAKER 
Herbert S.Houston 


SUBJECT 














The Philadelphia Rotary club has se- 
cured a medium-size frame to hold big 
cardboard signs giving information as to 
the speaker for the day, his subject, etc. 
The frame hangs directly behind the 
speakers’ table in full view of the mem- 
bers, and saves considerable time in 
making announcements. 


tures planned were many run- 
ning races, horse races in which 
Rotarians from many clubs pi- 
loted their pacers and trotters, 
a vaudeville entertainment, and 
the annual Rotary state-fair 
dinner. Luther Burbank, plant 
wizard of Santa Rosa, and Dis- 
trict Governor Jack Williams 
were invited to attend this din- 
ner. 
® 

VentTuRA, CaL.—Rotary day at the 
Ventura county fair was marked by a 
fine barbecued dinner held in a secluded 
part of the fair park. Rotarians from a 
score of clubs in the vicinity were on 
hand to take active part in the fun and 
fellowship. The chief address was 
made by Prof. E. W. Reed, chief of the 
bureau of standardization of the State 
Department of Agriculture. 

® - 

SHELBYVILLE, ILt.—The Rotary Club 
of Shelbyville recently made a “Good 
Will” trip to Moweaqua, where they en- 
tertained the local business men and their 
wives. The meeting was held in the 
Presbyterian church, and the ladies of 
the congregation prepared a most enjoy- 
able meal. Various members of the Ro- 
tary club gave short talks on different 
phases of Rotary activity and expressed 
their desire for a cordial friendship be- 
tween the two towns. The Moweaquans 
made suitable responses through their 
representatives, and expressed a hope 
that they might learn more of Rotary in 
the near future. Rotary songs were 
freely interspersed with the talks. 

® 

Lexincton, Ky.—The Rotary Club of 

Lexington recently entertained the fresh- 





men of the University of Kentucky. Each 
“frosh” wore a numbered badge with a 
special seal depicting the green cap, a 
pair of shears, and a book. The 
tarians also wore badges and each man 
had to locate the freshman with the same 
numbered badge as his own and look 
after him during the luncheon. 
® 

WATERVILLE, MAINE.—The Waterville 
club recently visited the Good Will Home 
at Hinckley, and, despite a few unfavor- 
able circumstances, they thoroughly en- 
joyed the trip. It had been arranged to 
hold the dinner in a big tent in order to 
accommodate all the visitors. When the 
Rotarians arrived in the afternoon it was 
raining, and the continued 
steadily while they inspected the farm 
and school, and during the dinner. The 
rain trickled through the canvas in spots, 
but by shifting seats almost anybody 
could keep dry. While the laughter and 
conversation was at its height the electric 
lights suddenly went leaving the 
diners in semi-darkness. lanterns 
were brought in and with this help the 
Rotarians were able to finish their din- 
ner. Then planks were laid from the tent 
to the assembly hall and the Rotarians 
started their meeting by candle light. 
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While they were singing the lights came 
on again, and the candles and lanterns 
were extinguished. But the illumination 
vanished as suddenly as it had come, 
leaving the Rotarians in the dark. With 
much earnestness and harmony the club 
“Bring Back My Candle to 


then sang 

Me!” Their request was granted and 
various officials of the home explained 
the work of the institution and the serv- 


ice it is rendering boys and girls. Just 
before the meeting adjourned the electric 
lights came on again for good, but every- 
body had become so used to the twilight 
that they were all starting for a movie 
show in another building. The pictures 
and songs by the children of the home 
ended the program, and the Rotarians 
appreciated the trip even more because of 
the novel circumstances which attended 
it. They all agreed that there was much 
wholesome fun in being able to adapt 
themselves to circumstances, how unusual 
or uncomfortable such circumstances 
might be. 





The South Texas-Mexico Intercity Meet 
held at Houston, Oct. 20-21, was in every 
way atabloid convention. Twenty-eight 
clubs sent representatives and there were 
also 350 guests present. This group pic- 
ture shows some of the Rotary officials 
who attended. They are (left to right) 
Mayor Oscar F. Holcombe, Houston; 
Edgar L. Pearson, Chairman Houston’s 
General Inter-city Meet; Past District 
Governor George C. Holmgreen, San 
Antonio; District Governor John V. 
Singleton, Waxahachie; Bishop C. S. 
Quin, Past President, Houston Club; In- 
ternational President Ray Havens, Kan- 
sas City; Past District Governor Elijah 
Coles, Houston; ‘‘Deacon’’ F. W. Teele, 
President, Mexico City Club and Special 
Commissioner, Rotary International; 
Past District Governor L. B. Milam, 
Dallas; Past District Governor Billy 
Richardson, Austin; Past International 
Vice-President Robert H. Cornell, 
Houston. At left—President ‘‘Ray’’ 
Havens and Mrs. Havens posed for this 
picture during the inter-city meet. The 
smiles and songs of the couple have been 
welcome additions to the programs of 
many clubs during the past few months 


New Caste, Inp.—During October 
the New Castle club distributed 2,000 
climbing roses at cost price to citizens 
who wish to beautify their homes and 
gardens. It is expected that this will 
be made an annual procedure so that in 
time New Castle will add still greater 
prestige to its title, “The Rose City,” 
gained by its great greenhouses devoted 
to the growing of roses. 

® 

DansviLLtE, N. Y.—Although only a 
few months old the Dansville club has 
recognized the importance of keeping up 
attendance by providing good programs 
at each meeting. Several interesting vo- 
cational talks have been delivered by 
different members and a boys’ work 
campaign has been arranged which will 
keep the club busy during the winter. 

® 

GALEsBuRG, ILt.—At a very successful 
inter-city meeting and field day held 
under the auspices of the Galesburg club 
a happy allusion was made to the Rotary 
principle of selection of members which 
promotes interchange of ideas. Francis 
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G. Blair, superintendent of Public In- 
struction for Illinois, declared that this 
principle was “a cross-fertilization of 
ideas which offsets the danger of mental 
inbreeding and improves on the best 
thought of any individual.” At the same 
meeting a quartet from Kewanee demon- 
strated that their town can produce music 
as well as boilers, and stunts by a “human 
jews-harp” from East Moline prevented 
the gathering from becoming too serious. 


®@ 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The Asheville club 
held a meeting at Blue Ridge so that 
Rotarians attending the National Confer- 
ence of Scout Executives could get at- 
tendance credit. About two hundred Ro- 
tarians who are Scout executives were 
present, representing, in addition to 
forty-seven states, Hawaii, Canada, and 
London, England. 


® 


WasuincTon, D. C.—Secretary of the 
Navy Edward Denby was given a royal 
welcome by the Washington club re- 
cently. Rotarian Denby found some 175 
members on hand to greet him, all at- 


The Mobile (Ala.) Rotary Club discov- 
ered this young violinist, Wotan Zoellner, 
last summer. They decided that his tal- 
ent deserved encouragement and placed 
him in the Institute of Musical Art in 
New York. After special try-outs before 
a number of critics, it was decided that 
his gifts made further training worth 
while, so Wotan was put under the care 
of an assistant of Leopold Auer, the em- 
inent virtuoso. Wotan’s parents are also 
well-known musicians of Mobile. He is 
now fifteen, and has studied violin since 
he was four. In a recent appearance be- 
fore the New York club, he was enthus- 
iastically received. 
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‘ired in white duck, and eager to “shine 
the brightwork.” After a brief address 
hy the club president and the reading of 
a letter from the superintendent of the 
Baptist Home for Children expressing 
appreciation of the help given by the 
Rotary bus, Secretary Denby was pre- 
sented with a beaytiful Rotary button 
and invited to talk on any subject he de- 
sired. When the cheering subsided, 
Secretary Denby gave many interesting 
details of his recent trip to the Orient, 
during which he visited Honolulu, the 
Canal Zone, Japan, China, and the 
Philippine Islands. He mentioned his 
wonderful receptions at various points, 
told of a narrow escape from death while 
flying over the great wall of China, and 
expressed confidence in the friendly in- 
tentions and ability of the Chinese and 
Japanese. The rest of the crew of the 
good ship “Rotary” would gladly have 
kept him talking all night, but he simply 
said “Some other day” and the great- 
est entertainment ever put on by the 
Washington, D. C., club came to an end. 
Many special songs and stunts were in- 
terspersed with the speeches, and the 
presence of Japanese and American at- 
tachés and officers added to the interest 
of the event. 
® 

Bay City, Micu.—The president of 
the Bay City club warned all members 
that those who did not vote in the pri- 
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The Topeka, (Kan.) Rotary Club has the distinction this year of having two of its 
members elected to the national presidency of their respective trade organizations. 
In September Fred Voiland (right) was elected president of the National Retail Cloth- 
iers Association and in October, Charles L. Mitchell (left) was chosen president of 
the National Association of Stationers and Manufacturers. 
civic work. Fred has served as president of the Retail Merchants Association and 
the Topeka Advertising Club. Charles is an ex-president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Topeka Press Club, and is a colonel on the official staff of 

Governor Henry J. Allen 


mary or any other election would be fined 
$5 unless they were absent from the city 
or otherwise prevented from using their 

ballots. Rotary stands for 








the exercise of the franchise 
believing that if the intelli- 
gent citizens take an active 
part in choosing our public 
servants, the public service 
will be improved. 
® 

COFFEYVILLE, Kans.—The 
Coffey Mill, published by 
Coffeyville Rotary, recently 
made its debut. There is 
much to commend; perhaps 
one of the most interesting 
features is a special column 
to enable Rotary Ann to ex- 
press herself freely on the 
subject of club activities or 
the lack of them. In the 
words of Merton of the 
Movies, “my wife is my part- 
ner and my most severe 
critic.” 





® 


Tutsa, OxLta.—The Tulsa 
club held a big Rural Ac- 
quaintance meeting recently. 
A five-inning ball game be- 
tween Rotarians and farmers, 
greyhound races on a private 
course, a band concert, mov- 
ies, and a barbecue dinner 





were some of the features. 





District Governor Frank Lamb adopted this cowboy 

costume in presiding over the First District Execu- 

tive Meeting at Pendleton, Ore. ‘‘When in Rome, do 

as the Romans,”’ believes Frank, hence this costume 

for this typical cowboy community, the scene of 
a very successful executives meeting. 


The jack rabbits which the 
dogs pursued were brought 
from Texas. Altogether the 
affair was one of the best the 


club has held. 






























Both men are active in 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The football team 
and Coach Laval of Furman University 
were guests of honor at a recent meeting 
of the Greenville club. The Rotarians 
entertain the athletes each year, and the 
squad is given a reception which starts 
them on their trips with the determina- 
tion to pile up the touchdowns. Special 
decorations of purple and white lent 
atmosphere to the meeting. Coach Laval 
received two presents, first a big green 
package which he manfully hung on to 
although his teeth chattered, for it was 
a camouflaged cake of ice, and then the 
real present, a fountain pen with which 
to write down into history the team’s vic- 
tories. 


LAKE CHARLES, La.—Delegations from 
the Lafayette, Crowley, DeRidder, Jen- 
nings, Opelousas and Lake Charles clubs 
attended a snappy and productive inter 
city meeting at Lake Charles recently. 
Short talks by representatives of the va- 
rious clubs, vocal and musical solos, 
added much to the pleasure of the occa- 
sion. The Jennings club brought an ex- 
cellent girls’ orchestra to the meeting. 
One member of this orchestra was the 
“whistling young lady” who so completely 
captivated “Billy” Patterson and District 
Governor Albert Peart that they decided 
that the young lady must whistle at the 
district conference to be held in Biloxi 
next March. 
‘G 

BELFAST, IRELAND.—The Belfast club’s 
annual rose and sweet pea show proved a 
big success. Mr. Alexander Dickson, 
well-known horticulturist, gave an ad- 
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The Rotary Club of Augusta, Ga., wanted a Rotary wheel 
and as they could find none suitable on the market a com- 
mittee undertook to build one. The wheel is electrically 
driven, and spins steadily each Tuesday from 2:15 till 3:15 
p.m., with the lights shining; the five spokes are lettered 
‘*‘Investment’’, ‘‘Happiness’’, ‘‘Dividends”’, ‘‘Friendship”’, 
and ‘‘Service’’. New members are requested to stand before 
the wheel, while five Rotarians speak five minutes each 
on one ‘‘spoke’’. The picture shows the committee and 
club officials. Left to right: stooping: Secretary J. Edgar 
Probyn; sitting: Joseph H. McNeil, Maurice E. Dyers; 
standing: President Wm. M. McGovern, Chas S. Banghart, 
and Joe E. Belding. 





can be found in the 
camp ground, and there 
is a great diversity of 
bird life. One of the 
appealing features of 
the camp is the absence 
of mosquitoes! 


® 


LovuIsvILLE, Ky.— 
The Louisville club 
used the radio to ex- 
press thanks and appre- 
ciation of the presenta- 
tion of Mr. E. F. Al- 
bee’s painting of the 
great tragedian, Edwin 
Booth, to the Shakes- 
pearean Museum at 
Stratford-on-Avon. The 
messages that were 
sent (via New York) 
included §communica- 
tions from the mayor, 
the Board of Trade, and 
the Rotary Club presi- 
dent, all of Louisville; 
and from a senator for 
Kentucky, and the gov- 
ernor of the state. 


® 

Hutt, ENGLAND.— 
The Rotary club of 
Hull is enthusiastic 
about radio after a talk 
on the subject recently. 
The club members dis- 
cussing the feasibility 
of installing apparatus 
so that during the 
luncheon hour they can 
exchange messages 
with other clubs in 
England and America. 
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The Rotary Club of Muscatine, Ia., have 
had considerable fun over a stunt feat- 
uring ‘‘Andy Gump”’ the famous politi- 
cian who ‘‘wears no man’s collar’. One 
Rotarian moved that the club appoint a 
committee to investigate the various po- 
litical candidates and report back to the 
club. Despite a storm of protest he car- 
ried his point. The club president ex- 
pressed his sorrow at the situation but 
added that as one of the candidates had 
been asked to give a brief talk he trusted 
the club would give him a courteous re- 
ception. At this point in walked Andy 
accompanied by his good wife, Min, and 
the family parrot, and the hoax was ex- 
posed as impersonations of Sidney 
Smith’s famous cartoon characters. 


Quincy, ILtt.—The Quincy club is en- 
deavoring to secure a municipal bathing 
pool for its town, and club members have 
pledged $8,800 towards the project. It 

(Continued on Page 321) 








dress on “Rose Growing.” Another in- 
teresting address given before the club 
recently was that of Past-President 
Montgomery, who related his experiences 
at Los Angeles and some fifty other 
towns in the United States and Canada. 


® 


MontTcoMEry, ALa.—Five hundred 
boys and girls enjoyed two-weeks’ vaca- 
tions. at Camp Rotary this year. The 
camp, which is located 15 miles north of 
Montgomery, near an Indian trail, has 
an interesting history dating back to 
pioneer days. It represents an invest- 
ment of about $3,500, practically $3,000 
of which was subscribed in less than 10 
minutes. The camp buildings include a 
mess hall 100 feet by 60 feet, in which 
is a fireplace capable of burning six-foot 
logs. The spring which furnishes the 
drinking water is the same one used by 
the original settler 91 years ago. Two 
streams drain the camp site, and a creek 
has been dammed to form a swimming 
pool 50 feet wide and 300 feet long. 
Practically every tree credited by the 
Alabama Geological Survey to this region 





the year. 




















Considerable talent is found in the membership of the Rotary Club of Sioux Falls, 
S.D. One of the most successful stunts was the ‘‘Rotary Almanac’’. This playette 
was presented at the Sixteenth District Conference in Sioux Falls, S. D. 
playette a business man falls asleep in his office and has a wonderful dream in 
which Ben Franklin shows him the 1922 edition of ‘‘Poor Richard’s Almanac” thus 
illustrating the different things a good Rotarian can find to do at various seaons of 
The picture on the right shows the ‘‘June’’ page of the almanac. 
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Wouldn’t you appreciate this Christmas gift? 


REN’T there a number of 
folks on your Christmas 


delicately perfumed, is a gift 
that remains useful, day 





































e list that you’d like toremem- after day, for months. And 
, ber with a nice gift, yet one it is only $1—everywhere. 
: 4 which is not too expensive? Armand Cold Cream Powder 
‘ : And wouldn’t you rather in compact form, in a trim, 
° : give them a really useful gold-lacquer box, is also $1. 
- present than some little The Armand powders 
' knick-knack, however pretty, range in price from Armand 
d that in a few days’ time will Bouquet, a less dense pow- 
y : serve only asa dust catcher? der, at 50c, to Armand 
, ; A dainty, little pink-and- Azotea, a wonderful powder 
y white hat-box of genuine of marvelous fragrance, at 
¢ Armand Cold Cream Powder 410, in a beautiful pink-and- 
. 4 is a present that every wo- white silk-covered box. 
g ia man will appreciate. This You can get Armand at 
: ‘ wonderfully adherent pow- any good drug or depart- 
‘ der—so soft, so fine and so ment store. 
: 
: ARMAND—Des Moines 
i ARMAND 
| 3 0 &- 
| i %. f| | COLD CREAM POWDER 
| AONE), In-The LITTLE ‘PINK & WHITE: BOXES 
| | cae - 
. ‘ The Armand Merchandising Policy 


| 5 1. The Armand business is founded and built upon two fundamental principles, to- 
| a wit: First, highest attainable quality of product, and second, absolute and unquestioned 
4 fairness and justice in all relations with customers, both trade and consumer. 

2. In the interest of fairness and justice to all concerned, The Armand Company 
suggests fair resale prices for Armand products and declines to sell to dealers who do 
not charge them. Likewise, the Company declines to sell to dealers, who effect any other 
unfair trade practice in merchandising Armand products. Sales once made are, how- 


ever, absolute and unconditional. 
The Armand Company 


= q Carl Weeks, President 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


GIFTS THAT LAST 
se R 
ar 46 


4347 5.00 4077 $7.50 43 
i 14K Se ld, : 357 $7.50 
— oo A o Platinum on 14K Ff latinum on 14K 5178 $8.00 
5.00 Gold, One Diamond. Gold, One Diamond. 14K Gold, Green Gold 


4217 : 
Same, Eight Diamonds. 
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Ri99~:~*«$2S=«WOW . a R200 $25.00 
14K Gold, Raised R195 $25.00 14K Green Gold, 
White Gold Center 14K Gold, Raised White Gold Center R268 $12.00 


Emblem, Enameled White Gold Eagles, Emblem, Black 
Enameled, Enameled 


Fez and Camel on ——— ne 
Side Emblems. 


Solid Gold, Enameled 
Sides. Enble Emblems. 
Rings for ladies like R199, R195 ond R200—$10. 50 each. 


We carry a complete line of Buttons, Pins, Rings and Charms for all Masonic degrees. 
Catalog of Masonic Jewelry on request. Illustrations actual size. 


Chas. P. Crane & Co., 29 E. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Se ER ee ee es en a ee ag ee 


Myers 
[ABELSTIK 


Tin Boxes 


Patented Dec 17.1918 


ieieitinbinitieibnaiinibabas 
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Membership Badges 


“The Label Sticks - Its Part of the Box” 


l l out of 10 druggists use these 

tin boxes because they save 
time and eliminate trouble! Per- 
haps you could use them in YOUR 
business. We'll be glad to tell you 
more about them. 








| Heavy Gold Plate with Name 
| of City at Bottom of Badge 


| 100...$1.10 each «250... . 80 each 
50...$1.25 150. $1.00 “ 

| 

| 

| 


Leather Pocketbooks for above 
2 re ae 20c each 





BUNTING STAMP CO. 


CHAS. H. BUNTING, Rotarian 


Made By 
MYERS MFG. CO., Camden, N. J. 











Rotarian John H. Booth, President 713 Liberty Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























‘‘He Profits Most Who Serves Best’’ 


IT IS TRUE 


it is unfortunately also true longest and loudest about 
that with the rank and file SERVICE is thinking 
it usually happens that about what the other fellow 
the man who talks the should render to him. 
x: ¥.?. Vegetable Waxed Household Essentials 

Bond Paper Parchment Paper 
For Letter and For Wrapping For Wrapping Shelf and Lining Paper 
Billheads, and all Meats and Bread, Candy, Household Vegetable Parchment 
Office Forms Dairy Products Tobacco, Etc. White Waxed Paper 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Songs of the Rod 
and Reel 


Reviewed by ARTHUR MELVILLE 


66 AN GLING is somewhat like Poetry, 

men are born so,” says old Isaak 
Walton in his famous dissertation. Some- 
times, however, it happens that a man jis 
born to be both angler and poet; and as 
a result we have a volume of verse such 
as “Fishin’ Poems and Others,” by Phil 
Carspecken. 


There is a wide difference between 
pastoral poetry as practiced by the 
classicists like Dryden, and as written 
by men with an intimate knowledge of 
fields and stream. It is the difference be- 
tween Dresden china and a camper’s tin 
plate. Poems of the first school have a 
diamond cut polish, a strict adherence to 
form, an artificial atmosphere. They are 
brilliant, but not convincing; musical 
with the chilly brilliance of an arpeggio 
flight in upper octaves. Those of the 
second class reverse this treatment to a 
large extent. Here one finds verse that 
has more feeling than polish; verse that 
is so full of the wonder of things that it 
bursts impetuously through restraining 
forms. With this class there is not so 
much blending of overtones in the music, 
but more of rhythm in the bass clef. 


It is to this second class that these 
“Fishin’ Poems” belong. They make no 
pretension to epic style, no effort to sound 
a thundering diapason on the organ of 
life. Like the quiet rivers with which 
they are concerned they ripple placidly 
by, chronicling the homely sports and 
cares of simple men. In the intimate 
knowledge of fauna and flora which they 
display; in their interest in common 
things; their love of true sportsmanship; 
they are wholly characteristic of the best 
type of outdoor man. And though the 
majority of them will have a special ap- 
peal for the brotherhood of the angle; 
there are also many verses in this slim 
volume which might well claim the at- 
tention of the brotherhood of the ingle. 
For Carspecken has well described the 
joys and sorrows of home and family: 
the love of children; the mute devotion 
of household pets; the consolation of a 
cherished briar; and these are matters 
in which all have a common interest. 

The many Rotary friends he has al- 
ready gained through the publication of 
“Trails,” “Lazy Days,”  “Bull-frog 
Slough,” etc., in this magazine will be 
glad to find these included in “Fishin’ 
Poems.” Many who now read his verse 
for the first time will feel the charm of 
it. And to every man who has known 
the thrill of a bobbing cork or a tug at 
the line these poems will be a lasting de- 
light. 





Fishin’ Poems and Others. By Phil Cart- 
specken. The Phileo Publishing Company, 
Burlington, Iowa. Pp. 104; decorative 
frontispiece; price, $1.00, 
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December, 1922 
Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 318) 
proposed to build a pool 250 feet long 
by 163 feet wide in the beautiful Indian 
\founds Park. A constant supply of pure 
water has been assured, and other con- 
tributions to the pool are also promised. 


® 


WALSALL, ENGLAND.—Despite depress- 
ing weather the Walsall club reported a 
very successful “camp” week. Twenty- 
four guests—ages fourteen to sixteen— 
were taken from the poorest homes in 
the town. The tents were pitched in the 
grounds of Vice-Chairman Lavender. 
The boys themselves formed an informal 
“Parliament,” at which laws and rules 
were mutually agreed upon and loyally 
observed throughout the week. Twelve of 
the boys were presented with light blue 
jerseys and twelve with dark blue. The 
early morning bathing parade was fol- 
lowed by games, contests, an occasional 
automobile trip and an occasional short 
talk on the spirit of service. At the end 
of the week each boy was presented with 
a light or dark blue handkerchief, a 
spoon, a pocketknife, and a photograph 
of his particular group. This was the 
first affair of its kind arranged by the 
Walsall club, and the members worked 
hard to make it a success, 


® 


SHAWNEE, OxLa.—The farmers north- 
east of Shawnee invited the Rotary club 
to meet with them at Grove School- 
house. Many Rotarians and their wives 
accepted the invitation and everybody 
enjoyed the program of short talks, songs 
and stories. The Shawnee club finds that 
these get-together meetings are very 
beneficial in towns situated in an agricul- 
tural community. 


® 


BLooMINGTON, Inp.—Following an ad- 
dress by Dr. William L. Bryan, chairman 
of the Riley Memorial Hospital fund in 
Monroe county, members of the Rotary 
club pledged $3,000 of the county’s quota 
of $8,000 at a recent luncheon. Dr. 
Bryan explained that the proposed chil- 
dren’s hospital was to be a part of Indiana 
University to aid in the training of 
medical students. The hospital, which 
will cost $2,000,000, is already under way. 
One building, to cost $500,000, is under 
construction on the 80-acre plot donated 
by the city of Indianapolis for the site. 


® 


GLtens Fatts, N. Y.—District Gov- 
ernor Harlan Horner was accompanied 
on his first official visit to Glens Falls 
by 42 members of the Albany club, of 
which he is past-president. The trip was 
made by private trolley car, furnished 
through the courtesy of an Albany Ro- 
‘arian, Governor Horner predicted a 
bright future for the Glens Falls club, 
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ITS LACQUER-RED COLOR ABOUNDS WITH CHRISTMAS CHEER 








Rivals the 
beauty of the Scarlet 
Tanager 







“For Father 
Over-Size Duofold 
For r Mother 
Lady Duofold 
For Sister Bess 
ditto 


For ’ Master Dick 
old Jr. 


For Uncle Bob 


ond Aunt Carrie 
Parker Duette 


Send Them Parker’s 25-Year Duofold 


The Gift Most Coveted | 
This Christmas 


With Super-smooth Point and Classic Writing Swing 
They’ll Never Lay It Aside! 


ECAUSE it is a universal point, the Duofold will suit whatever hand you 

choose to gladden by this new and princely gift. It’s a 25-year point— not 
of sham Iridium —but native Iridium —the hardest of metals, set in extra thick 
gold. Assuper-smooth as a polished jewel bearing, it needs no “breaking in.”” No 
style of writing can distort its permanently faultless shape. 





Duofold $5 
Ribbon $1 extra 






















Its black-tipped, lacquer-red barrel is handsomer than gold—it’sa cheery color 
that is eloquent of the Christmas spirit you want your gift to convey. 

Step up to the first pen counter you come to and feel the writing-swing of its 
balanced weight; how it poises your hand and gives your stroke full play. Write 
with this and other pens regardless of price to see how infinitely smooth is the 
Duofold point. 

Even without this writing comparison 62 men in 100 picked the Duofold first 
for beauty and balance alone. Send to us giving dealer’s name if he is unable to 
supply the genuine, inscribed ‘Geo. S. Parker—Lucky Curve.” 

NOTE —Give Parker Pens and Pencils to salesmen and other em- 


ployes and customers. Start a centest using these articles for prizes. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY :« JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
RoTARIAN GEO. S. PARKER, President 













Over-size 
Duofold $7 
with extra 
ink capacity 





git size 
2§ Year Pen 


Lady Duofold $5 
With gold band mounting 
and ring for chatelaine 





Duofold Jr. $$ 


Same except for size 








THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Manufacturers also of Parker “Lucky Lock’”’ Pencils 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Canadian Distributors: Buntin, Gillies @ Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 














The Parker Pencil—a fit companion to the Parker Duofold. Impels—propels. New lead can 
be inserted in five seconds. Eraser instantly accessible. No jamming. The perfected pencil, 
$1.50 up. For students and others desiring an inexpensive model—the new Dollar Parker. 
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The answer this year affords an unusual opportunity in our 


Resovon 


Radio Receiver, Model XIV, which makes 
a wonderful present to give new and added 
pleasures to life. The Rotary 

motto “He profits most who qeeeee=seeeee 
serves best” likewise applies to é 
objects that give us in return 
enjoyment and food for thought, 
and Radio is something unusual 
in this respect. 

We are receiving letters of praise 
from RESODON owners telling 


of the marvelous results they are 


other sets fail. Space “does not permi® 
enumerating the exceptional [merits of the 
RESODON, but be assured that 
it is thoroughly reliable. It is 
based on the best known scien- 
tific principles and constructed 
by engineers of long radio ex- 
perience. It is simple to oper- 
ate, which makes it the ideal 
Radio equipment for the home. 
We will be pleased to give you 
further information on complete 
installation. 





getting from long distance stations where 


PAUL G. NIEHOFF € CO.,.1NC 





232-242 E.OHIO ST. CHICAGO. 











CINCINNATI 


The Powers Hotel 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
Comfort — Courtesy — Convenience 
350 Rooms—300 Baths 





—- 


a ait 
RB 


HOME OF THE CINCINNATI ROTARY 


Home of CLUB 
Rotary-Luncheons, Tuesdays Rotary Hospitality, Courtesy and Co- 
—Ball Room operation make it the logical Cincin- 


Astomshie Club of Rochester, Kiwanis Club, Cornell all your company’s salesmen. 


, Lions Club. Knights of Columbus 
Club, “Cay Club, Reakers of Rochester, A. W. O. L. Accommodations for 1200 Guests 
Club, Engineers Club. Every Room with Bath and Servidor 
J. MESSNER, Pres. and Manager Management 


‘Rotarian John L. Horgan 











HOTEL SINTON 





nati home, not only for you, but for 























For Every Need 























_If— eter 
—_ = CHICAGO, U. 





Every Type of Electric Sign 


Nil Custos oe 
| \ | Indoor Specialty Electrie Signs 
vortices: ELECTRIC SIGNS, Inc. 

u 1400-1406 S. Mich = Ave. 














Salt Lake City, Utah Hotel Lincoln 


Hotel Utah Lincoln Square Indianapolis 
GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., Rotarian Headquarters Rotary Round Table 
Rater Cha Lachey ed ee Toman, 12:15 WM. R. SECKER, (Rotarian) 
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which is the baby club of New York 
State. Governor Harlan’s next official 
visit will be either to the Schenectady or 
Amsterdam club. The Albany Rotarians 
who accompanied him on the Glens Falls 
trip have formed themselves into a com- 
mittee to accompany him on all his official 
visits. 
® 


MepicinE Hat, Atta.—The fifty mem- 
bers of the Medicine Hat club recently 
put over a successful Queen Contest and 
Community Carnival. The gross receipts 
were $10,600, which is more than $1 per 
capita of the city’s population. The net 
profit for the club’s service fund from 
this undertaking will be approximately 
$6,500. 

Two or three weeks before the date of 
the carnival, a Queen Contest was organ- 
ized and four organizations nominated 
candidates. Votes were sold direct at 5 
cents per hundred and to the merchants 
at 2 cents per hundred for use as pur- 
chase premiums. The winning candidate 
was crowned Queen of the Carnival on 
the opening night and her competitors 
were Princesses in attendance. The elec- 
tion was very keenly contested and the 
favorable publicity received brought 
larger crowds than the grounds could ac- 
commodate, so that thousands were 
turned away on the opening night. Her 
Majesty of the Carnival rode in an old- 
time four-horse carriage with uniformed 
postillions. One of the Scotch members 
of the club in Highland costume imper- 
sonated John Brown, Queen Victoria’s 
bodyguard. 

The good cause to which the club put 
the receipts was largely responsible for 
the spirit in which the community re- 
ceived the Carnival. 


® 


Toronto, Ont.—The Toronto club do- 
nated $250 towards the expenses of the 
exhibit by the Vacant Lots Cultivation 
Association. The association has had 
another splendid year for crops and the 
exhibit was a complete success. There 
are 684 gardens under cultivation, some 
of which are shared by two families, so 
that over 1,000 families are benefited by 
this work. Thirty school children have 
one lot between them and are responsible 
for their respective little plots, keeping 
them tidy and productive. Several re- 
turned soldiers are working some of the 
ground, and, despite maimed or missing 
limbs, they are doing well with their lots. 
Two spaces are cultivated by waitresses 
who serve at the Rotary luncheons. 


® 


PittspurcH, Pa—“Come & Slide 
Down Our Cellar Door and ‘Holler’ in 
Our Rain Barrel” was the large sign 
tacked to an imitation brick wall from 
the top of which stretched a 12-foot 
smooth-board slide down over the marble 


(Continued on page 324) 
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For the littlest golfer- 
to-be, here is an un- 
usual gift indeed—a 


And for the next age 
upward, the set of 
BURKE JUNIORS— 
three clubs in a simi- 
lar bag—is a gift that 
will bring ha>piness. 





THE N EW FALL 


ARROW 





COLLAR 


Cluett, Peabody & Co.Inc 


























Here’s a case where 
beauty and dignity 
are combined with 
utili y without 
sacrificing any- 
thing—a handsome 
Rotary emblem of 
solid bronze, 12 
inches high and six 
inches wide with 
the name and ad- 
dress (or any other 
wording) of your 
Club, mounted with 
an excellent deep 
toned gong for us 
in calling th meet- 
ing toorder. Below 
ae gong on the 
isa convenient 


eames Pc for hanging 
if om gavel when not in 





12 inches High 
6 inches Wide 


a as well as or- 
namental and a neces- 
sity in every well reg 


% Solid Bronze atte eae Cb 
$35.00 for our Catalog Ne R10 
‘or our log No. 
f * which shows many other 
; Rotary necessities. 


i) Gea, E, Ferm 


1252 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The BURKE JUVENILES are 
for golfers at the growing age. 
They fit the player of 
from 10 to 15 years; 
they’reexact replicas, 
in proportion, of the 


regular Burke line. 









Gol; Coll Heart 


IF YOU REALLY AND TRULY WANT 
to get “him” or the children Christmas gifts 
for which they will show a keen zest, get any 
of the extensive line of Burke clubs, bags or 
balls. You'll find your discrimination in choos- 
ing gifts admired the whole year through. 

At all Golf Shops 
THE BURKE GOLF COMPANY, 


oxo BEE ent 
BURKE 


“UBS ‘BAGS: BALIs 


Newark, Ohio 


The BURKE STELLITE 
COMBINATION is 
driver, brassie and spoon 
—allinone. The faceand 
sole are stellite, which 
means they cannot rust, 


break or be chipped. 
































A box of those lively, 
durable BURKE 
“30's” is a present 
any husband would 
like to find on his 


Christmas tree. 










































Three Thousand Sales 
Letters That Brought 
Back More Than Their 
| Own Weight In Gold! 


Nothing exceptional—just a fair 
average example of the pulling 
power of sales-letters prepared by 
us for our clients. 


This was a series of three letters 
mailed to a list of one thousand 
prospects at intervals of one week. 


The series made seventy direct 
sales amounting to a total of 
ninety-eight hundred dollars. 


Dur fee for writing the three let- 
ters was twenty-five dollars, less 
2% cash discount—$24.50. 

$24.50 is ONE-QUARTER OF 
ONE PER CENT OF $9,800. 


Could YOU afford to pay us % 
of 1% for SALES? 





The “‘weight in gold” of the three thou- 
sand letters was 210,000 grains. 


The returns from the series, converted 
into 490 twenty-dollar gold pieces, 
would weigh 252,840 grains. 


So, you see, the series really did bring 
back 42,840 grains MORE than its own 
weight in solid gold! 








Send us the facts on (1) what you want 
to sell, (2) the type of people to whom 
you want to sell it—old customers or 
new prospects, city or town or country 
dwellers, etc.—and (8) what it will DO 
for the customer; and we will prepare 
for you a similar series of three sales 
letters for the same fee of $25.00 less 
2% for cash. 

You must be satisfied with the results 
il before we shall be. 


| MACKINTOSH 


(CHARLES HENRY) 
| ADVERTISING-SELLING 
| SERVICE 
910 So. Micui1GAn AveE., 
CHICAGO 


























ROTARY DISPLAYS 
For showing charts, maps, flags, pic- 
tures and decorations without injuring 
walls, use 

MOORE PUSH-PINS 
Glass Heads, Stee] Points. Sold by hardware 
stationery. Drug and Photo Supply stores 10c per pkt, 

Rotary Club Attendance Chart mailed for 4c in stamps. 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CoO., Philadelphia 















" Edeson! Radio Phones 
Adustable Diaphragm Clearance 


We guarantee satisfacts or your money 
refunded. The adjustment pune, places owr 
phones on a par with the world’s greacest makes 
Our sales plan eliminates dealer's profits and 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low price 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free 
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Rotary Club Activities 
(Continued from page 322) 
steps leading to the luncheon room of 
Pittsburgh Rotary. Inside the room was 
a big empty “rain barrel,” in which hung 
an electric light illuminating the sign on 
the bottom of the barrel which read: 
We're Beye Now 


u 
We'll Soon Be Men 
If We Attend 
ROTARY 
Every Wednesday 
Instead of 
Now and Then. 

At the left of the slide was an index 
pointing to a pair of stairs leading down 
to the luncheon room by another entrance. 
This sign read, “All Grown-Ups Use 
Escalator.” 

As Briggs has it: 
nay! id 


“Q-o-o-h-h, Skin- 
C’mon over! 


® 


Tacoma, WasHu.—The annual Father 
and Sons luncheon of the Tacoma club is 
always a happy event for all concerned, 
but this year’s luncheon was exception- 
ally so. Practically every Rotarian who 
had a son big enough to sit in a chair 
had brought that son along, and some of 
them had sons who stood a clear six 
inches taller than their fathers. The 
sonless Rotarians all “adopted” boys for 
the occasion, and when two unchaperoned 
youngsters appeared about twenty Ro- 
tarians disputed the privilege of taking 
them in charge. The chief speaker of 
the day stressed the fact that a father 
cannot teach his sons to live just by giv- 
ing them money, but that he must be will- 
ing to give of his time and his best effort 
to make his influence count. 


® 


PRINCE ALBERT, SASK. — Governor 
“Art” Johnson recently paid an official 
visit to the Prince Albert club. He was 
the guest of the fellowship committee at 
noon, acted as starter of the “Herald” 
six-mile road race in the afternoon, and 
at night gave an inspiring talk on Rotary, 
its foundation and structure, at the club 
dinner. Various club officials expressed 
their appreciation of the governor’s ad- 
dress, one of the padres even offering to 
place his pulpit at Art’s disposal if the 
district governor would make a tempo- 
rary change of collar! 


® 


Dover, N. J.—Approximately 150 vis- 
itors were entertained by the new Dover 
Rotary Club on Charter Night at Alamac 
Hotel, Lake Hopatcong. The program 
started early in the afternoon with va- 
rious sports and contests. A handsome 
silver pitcher was donated by one of the 
club members as a golf prize. The keen 
appetites which the Rotarians had de- 
veloped during the afternoon were given 
full scope at the fine dinner. 

After the meal the special representa 
tive, Bill Hall, presented the new Ro- 
tarians to District Governor Lion L. 
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“Rock 





‘Island 


There’s a best 
way to 


California 


A quick way—a short way—a 
balmy, low-altitude way—via 
the El Paso Short Line. Sea- 
soned California travelers are 
familiar with it—the Rock Is|- 
and Lines 


Golden State Limited 


Both route and train are at your 
service on your winter trip to 
Southern California. It’s acom- 
fortable, pleasant and interest- 
ing journey, preferred because 
of the famed cuisine of the 
“Golden State” and the in- 
spiring scenery en route. If 
San Diego is your goal you 
travel through the beautiful 
Imperial Valley and nature’s 
newest scenic wonder—Car- 
riso Gorge, majestic and won- 
derful. 





All-steel equipment of the latest de- 
sign. Club observation car. Drawing 
room sleeping cars through to ies 
Angeles, San Diego and Santa Bar- 
bara; dining car all the way. 


From Chicago (La Salle St. Station) 6:30 p.m. 
From St. Louis (Union Station) 9:03 p.m. 


Rock Island representatives everywhere at your 
service, or address 


L. M. ALLEN 
Vice-Pres. and Pass. Traffic Mqr. 


757 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago 


Rock Island 


Lines 

















Price $10.00 Per Gross 


Beistle Rotary Hat 


Is as essentia | to any Rotarian Dinner as the ‘ "food" ’ 


poe ‘talk’’; all three go together. our - 
graphic order will be shipped on first train. No dis 


- “ag non from Bg end. As Rotarians are gener” 


ally ony omy Se in oth dg ya . manufacture 

hats for M O. F., Moose, 

K. T.. Elks, K. of C., es TT cl ‘many othe 

organizations, as well as Rakes: ‘and Childrens’ bats 
for picnics, etc. 

Descriptive price list upon request. Yours for service 


BEISTLE CoO., 
18 Burd Street Shippensburg, Pa. 
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Woodward, after which the District Gov- 
ernor presented the charter to the presi- 
dent of the new club. The Dover club 
also was presented with a gavel by the 
special representative, and in turn the 
club presented him with a jewel. The 
Rev. P. K. Emmons, past president of the 
Trenton club, delivered a fine address on 
“Rotary,” and songs were freely distrib- 
uted throughout the program. 


® 


NraGARA Fats, Ont.—As part of the 
boys’ work program, the board of educa- 
tion, advisory board, principals, and 
teachers of the local schools, were enter- 
tained at a special evening meeting of 
the Niagara Falls club. The object of 
this meeting was not only to inform the 
educators of Rotary’s attitude towards 
boys’ work, but to give each guest some 
ideas which would assist him in his rela- 
tions with boys. Rotarian Judge Mott of 
Toronto gave an interesting account of 
the work of a Juvenile court and then 
stressed the particular problems of the 
boys of today. A film showing the boys’ 
week activities of the Kansas City club 
was exhibited and aroused much interest. 


® 


INDEPENDENCE, Ia.—The Independence 
club recently entertained the members of 
the local board of education and the 
teachers of the public schools at one of 
its regular meetings. Seventy-five mem- 
bers and guests were on hand to enjoy 
the interesting program that was given, 
and the friendly spirit which was engen- 
dered will doubtless prove helpful in 
solving future educational problems of 
the community. 

® 


Ocpen, Utan.—Two very interesting 
golf matches were played recently be- 
tween the Ogden and Salt Lake City 
clubs. The first match was held on the 
links of the Ogden Golf and Country 
Club and the return match on the new 
course of the Salt Lake Country Club. 
In each instance the visitors were en- 
tertained at luncheon and went home the 
victors. So great was the enthusiasm 
that it was unanimously decided to make 
these matches an annual event and a per- 
manent committee was appointed to make 
the necessary arrangements. 


® 

CHARLES City, Ia—The Charles City 
club believe in making the public schools 
as efficient as possible. Educational com- 
mittees of both the Rotary and the Lions 
club work with the educational author- 
ies to promote better school work. The 
Rotary club has made special efforts to 
create a better understanding between 
parents and teachers, and to make the lat- 
ter teel that their work is appreciated in 
the community. Shortly after school 
opened in the fall the Rotary club enter- 
tained the city teachers at a Ladies’ night 
dinner. The program included several 
good short talks, both humorous and 


serious, plenty of Rotary songs, selec- 
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tions by the “Barb Wire Quartette,” and 
orchestra music. Other features were a 
tissue-paper-cutting contest, a written 
spelling contest, and a get-acquainted con- 
test in which an appropriate prize was 
awarded to the one who could get the 
most names of new acquaintances in a 
given time. The program concluded with 
a dance. 

The Charles City and Waterloo Rotary 
clubs have just started an interesting in- 
novation by exchanging programs. At a 
recent meeting of the Charles City club 
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the president and several members of the 
Waterloo club drove up and put on the 
entire program. They first put on a fel- 
lowship test with three members of the 
Charles City club to see who could give 
correctly the first name and classification 
of each of the visiting Rotarians, offer- 
ing as first prize two boxes of bacon from 
a Waterloo firm and one box as second 
prize. After a number of solos and club 
songs, a talk was given on the work the 
Waterloo club is doing in assisting 
worthy boys and girls to obtain a college 











The Dollar 


The daily actions of most of 
us are influenced by the mes- 
sages received over the tele- 
phone, and yet few of us stop 
to think of the men and women, 
and the mechanisms, which 
help to make that daily service 
possible. 


Maintenance, repairs, and 
the work of handling calls, 
must constantly be carried on 
in good times or in bad, and 
they must be paid for, in order 
that your telephone service 
may be continued. 


The average dollar will buy 
to-day less than two-thirds of 
what it would buy before the 
war. This means that it costs, 





Better Service 


on the average, half as much 
again to buy most of the things 
that are necessary for keeping 
the country going; but the ad- 
vance in telephone rates is far 
less than this average. 


In fact, gauged by the pres- 
ent purchasing power of the 
dollar, telephone service in the 
country as a whole is costing 
the subscriber less than it did 
in 1914. 


The Bell System generally 
has been able to meet higher 
commodity prices and in- 
creased wages by means of 
new economies in operation 
and the increased efficiency of 
loyal employees. | 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
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Clark’s Leadership 


WE: are Cruise Specialists who alone pos- 


sess actual experience in cruising Round 
the World and have successfully managed 
Eighteen Mediterranean Cruises during 23 


years in business. 


Reasonable rates for supetior inclusive arrange- 
ments over itineraries of much charm in great 
steamers offering luxurious comfort. Secure 
our rate shee »ts for comparisons. 


3rd Cruise 
Around the World 
S. S. “Empress of France,” Jan. 22d 
Four months travel, first class, $1,000 up- 
ward (vacancies from $1,500). 
19th Cruise 
to the Mediterranean 
S.S. “Empress of Scotland,” Feb. 3rd 
65 wonderful days, first class, $€00 upward 
(vacancies from $800). 
With Both Cruises: 
Rates include hotels, guides, drives, 
stop-over privilege in Europe. 
Shore excursions at all points. 
Complete program and rates of the Cruise 
that interest you; free upon request. 


FRANK C. CLARK 
Times Building New York 


or your Ticket Agent 


fees; 
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Fresh Air 


Without draft with the “COMMON 


‘aw V entilators 


window 
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(Made of plate glass) 


YOU SEE THEM EVERYWHERE 


The “COMMON SENSE” window ventilator is used in 
OFFICES, Residences, Schools, Hospitals, Hotels, etc. 


Send for our “FRESH AIR” folder 


GLASS WINDOW VENTILATOR WORKS 
331 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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education. The Charles City club voted 
the program a big success and later will 
return the favor by putting on a complete 
program for the Waterloo boys. 


® 


FRANKLIN, Inp.—The Franklin club 
held its first 100 per cent meeting in Oc- 
tober, on the occasion of an official visit 
by District Governor Hatfield. In the 
afternoon Governor Hatfield gave an ad- 
dress on “Higher Education” before the 
High School assembly and was later 
taken for a trip to the Indiana State Ma- 
sonic Home. 
rectors was held afterwards and the prob- 
lems relating to various club activities 
were thoroughly discussed. The banquet 
was held in the New Franklin Hotel, the 
present headquarters of the club, and 
the entire membership of the club escort- 
ed Governor Hatfield from the home of 
President Alexander to the hotel, the 
Masonic Home band leading the parade. 
Governor Frank was accompanied by Ro- 
tarian Bill Feudner of Rushville, who is 
the governor’s representative in this sec- 
tion of Indiana. 

® 


Hornett, N. Y.—A report on the 
“Fresh Air Camp” maintained by the Ro- 
tary club in co-operation with the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Committee shows that great 
interest is being taken in this worth- 
while activity. Gifts of all kinds were 
received during the seven weeks of the 
camp’s operation, and the community as 
a whole did much to make things pleasant 
for the children. Of the 24 children who 
attended the camp, 21 spent a total of 111 
weeks there. The average gain in weight 
was 1.54 pounds per week, which is a 
striking testimony to the efficacy of the 
camp. A financial statement shows that 
the club members contributed $524 in 
cash besides furnishing many groceries, 
ere. 


® 


WAKEFIELD, 
ton of the Malden club, acting as special 
representative of District Governor Hill, 
conducted the organization meeting of 
the Wakefield club on Sept. 28th. There 
was an unusually strong representation of 
visiting Rotarians at this meeting, some 
four hundred Rotarians and their wives 
being present from sixteen different 
clubs. Governor Hill, who attended the 
organization meeting, is very pleased 
with the new club, and has arranged 


| an interesting experiment for their bene- 


fit. He has prepared a schedule under 
which nine different clubs will each send 
a delegation to conduct one meeting of 
the Wakefield club, and assist the new 
Rotarians to a thorough understanding 
of Rotary problems and methods. 

The Wakefield club is peculiarly situ- 
ated owing to its being within such short 
distance of so many clubs, but Governor 
Hill hopes that some similar procedure 
may be followed with every new club 
organized in his district. It will mean 
much to the officers and members of a 


A meeting of the club di- 
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You are coming to 


Daytona, Florida 


this winter, of course. 


You will want to rent a fur- 
nished cottage, bungalow or 
modern apartment. I want to 
send you some literature, de- 
scriptions and rental prices fo: 
the winter season, if you will 
write me what your require- 
ments are, especially the number 
of sleeping rooms. Get away 
from snow, ice and chilling 
winds—come where the roses, 
poinsettias, and myriads of other 
flowers bloom all winter, come 
where it’s summer al! winter. 

Daytona, Daytona Beach and 

Seabreeze located 110 miles 
south of Jacksonville on the 
East Coast, are beautiful, ex- 
clusive, and easily accessible by 
auto or via Florida East Coast 
Railway. 32 hours by rail from 
New York—38 hours from Chi- 
cago. 
We have the finest auto racing 
beach in the world, hard as con- 
crete and smooth as the floor, 30 
miles straight-away. Elegant 
fishing, hunting, good roads 
radiating north, south and west, 
three splendid golf courses, ten- 
nis courts, theatres, open Forum 
Auditorium, two free Band con- 
certs daily at the Casino, a 
peppy Rotary Club where you 
can make your attendance every 
Tuesday, and a climate unsur- 
passed in America. 


MAX LEIDERSDORF 


Rotarian 
REALTOR AND INSUROR 
Daytona, Florida 

















Mass.—Secretary Kenis- | 





SEND TEN CENTS for an Official Rotary 
Decalcomania Insignia, two inches in diameter to place 
on windshield of your auto, or on your desk, baggage, 
or wherever the i insignia can be used as a distinguishing 
mark, Special prices in quantities. 


NATIONAL DECALCOMANIA CO. 
Rotarian Walter J. Snyder, President 
Oldest Manufacturers of Decaleomanias in America 


238-240 N. 60th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








39 W. ADAMS ST. 





Paper Harts 


FAVORS and NOVELTIES 
Jfor~ 
BANQUETS STAGS:LADIES NIGHTS 


R-H FAVORS FOR FUN AND FROLICe~? 


s a Your Christmas - a 
New Years Parties: 


x 
ROTARY PAPER HATS 
0 0 ROTARY BALOONS 0° 
ROTARY PAPER NAPKINS 


Russell~Hampton ©. 


CHICAGO Ill. 
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new club to have the veterans take a 
friendly interest in their affairs and lend 
them a helping hand from the beginning. 
[ne Wakefield club has been formally 

mitted to membership as club number 


1266. 


Mr. CARMEL, ItL.—Mt. Carmel Rotary 
ecently entertained their daughters. 
ich Rotarian brought as his guest two 
cirls between the ages of six and six- 
teen. Those who had no daughters of 
their own “borrowed” some for the occa- 
sion. This was the first time the club 
had entertained the girls though it has 
had a number of interesting meetings 
with the boys. There were Hallowe’en 
decorations and each Rotarian wore a 
vellow Windsor tie which added to the 
color scheme. Toy balloons, whistles, 
and other noise-making toys found much 
favor with the guests who proved con- 
clusively that they could create just as 
much noise as their brothers. Paper 
caps were also in evidence and after the 
dinner confetti and streamers came into 
play and the real fun started. Short 
talks, child impersonations, and various 
musical selections, were the features of 
the program. 

® 


LaNnsInG, Micu.—The Lansing club 
has been co-operating with other busi- 
ness men in strengthening the relations 
between the agricultural interests and the 
merchants. The farmer’s branch of the 
local Chamber of Commerce has some 
five hundred members who are doing 
much to push the interests of the com- 
munity. One of their most recent ef- 
forts is the investment of over $175,000 
in a new dairy plant which will insure 
a better grade of milk for consumers. 
They are also actively supporting move- 
ments for the improvement of farm 
stock. By its support of this work the 
Lansing club is simultaneously aiding 
the whole community and _ promoting 
friendly relations between the farmers 
and the townspecple. 


Capittac, Micu.—The Rotary Club of 
Cadillac in co-operation with the Board 
of Education is sponsoring the building 
of a new junior high school. This meth- 


od of showing interest in education 
should attract public comment. 
® 


Lopr, Cat.—Some sixty Rotarians and 
their wives attended the formal opening 
of the new banquet hall at the Hotel 
Lodi. Officers of Stockton Rotary, the 
Lodi city trustees, and the directors of 
the hotel company, were guests. Danc- 
ing was enjoyed between courses and 
after the dinner, and community singing 
was another feature of the program. 
Rotarian Bishop W. H. Moreland of 
Sacramento gave an inspiring address on 
“Rotary Principles.” 

® 

BrapForD, Pa.—The Bradford club 
gave a Hallowe’en party which proved 
very enjoyable. The club room was 
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Do Your Christmas Shopping NOW —With a PEN! 
From every standpoint the Ideal Christmas Gift is 
WARD’S PARADISE 
FRUIT CAKE 


The Cake of the Gods 


Last year Paradise Fruit Cake solved the Christmas gift problem for 


thousands. 


Unusual, yet most appropriate, a gift de luxe yet not too 


expensive, one to be shared with family and friends, it carried the real 
Christmas spirit into a hundred thousand homes. 


HIS year let Paradise Fruit Cake solve 
| your Christmas Gift Problem. Send 
in your gift list; we'll do the rest. 
Instead of weeks of weary shopping, just 
two minutes to write the names on a slip 
of paper and mail. The cakes will reach 
your friends just before Christmas to- 
gether with your personal card or our own 
special Gift Card. Equally suitable for 
men or women or an entire family. 

And of course you'll want one for your 
own Christmas Dinner! 

Don’t confuse Paradise Fruit Cake with 
the ordinary dark fruit cake you have al- 
ways known. It’s totally different—infin- 
itely more delicious. Made of imported 
cherries, pineapples and other fruits, the 
choicest nuts, butter, eggs, milk, sugar and 


flour. All joined together in the Ward 
Way as only Ward knows how. 

Put up like the finest candies. Wrapped 
in glassine paper and packed in a beauti- 
fully decorated lacgered metal gift-box lined 
with lace paper and doily. A most artistic 
creation. 

Net weight 5 Ibs. More than 10 inches 
in diameter. Price east of Mississippi River 
$5.00. Elsewhere in U. S. A. and in Can 
ada $1.00 additional. Order from your 
dealer. If he is unable to supply you, 
cake will be sent parcel post or express 
prepaid, on receipt of check, post-office 
money order or express money order. Send 
orders to our New York office or if more 
convenient to our nearest bakery, as noted 
below. 


Over One Hundred Thousand Sold Last Holiday Season 
Address Department R 


WARD BAKING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


New Yorx 
Brooklyn 


Spectra, Note: To heads of manufactories, banks, stores, etc., 
we suggest the triai of Paradise Fruit Cake as a present to “¥, 
Most happily and suc ; 


men and women employees. 
used by many institutions last Christmas. 
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The Rotary 
Code of Ethics 


Hand Illuminated 
on Parchment 
and Framed 


(Size 10x12) 
A beautiful Gift that 


any Rotarian will ap- 
preciate and treasure. 


=i Your Rotary Dealer 
oxtr . ae 
re has this number at $3.50 
trots Newry te —if not, write direct 

cs mentioning his name. 
| The Buzza Company 

Minneapolis 
oi GEO. E. BUZZA 
. Rotarian 
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Harry 
*HOTEL UTICA 
Walter Chandler, Jr., 

*THE ONONDAGA a Nl 
Proctor C. Welch, Jos. E. Grogan, Mgrs. 
THE SENECA Rochester, N. Y. 
B. F. Welty, Mgr. 

HOTEL a a — N. Y.- 
Louis 


gins, M 
*THE ROBERT NREAT ~ A N. J. 
Charles A. Carrigan, Mgr. 
*THE STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
Charles F. Wicks, Mgr. 





THE ROTARIAN 


OF AMERICA 
*ROTARY HOTELS 


*THE DURANT 

George L. Crocker, Mgr. 
THE PORTAGE a 
cre, gr. 


Harry Halta 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton, Can. 


Carter, Mgr. 

*KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto, Can. 
L. S. Muldoon, E. R. Pitcher, Mgrs. 
*THE pap the Niagara Falls, Can. 
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REMINGTON 
Portable 


PRICE 


with case 


$60 


















ITS in case only 4 inches high and can 

be carried and used anywhere. Has the 
standard keyboard,with four rows of keys 
and no shifting for figures. Has the auto- 
matic ribbon reverse. Has every feature 
you associate with typewriting at its best. 

The extraordinary demand for the 
Remington Portable— which is taxing to 
the utmost our factory capacity—is proof 
of its leadership in quality and popularity. 


Remington Typewriter 
Company 
374 Broadway, New York 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 





























Diamonds vs. Rock Salt 


The difference between a CHARLOTTE DINING 
CHAIR and an ordinary dining chair is just as great 
as the difference between a diamond and a piece of 
rock salt. It’s a mat- Rotarian 


ter of quality pure 
and simple. That's SYLVESTER 


D NING CHAIR 
will be just as rigid 
twenty years cM 
now as it is t f 
Every CHARLOTTE 
DINER is made of 
solid walnut, solid / 
mahogany, or soli 
oak—we never use — 
imitations. The ' 
patented CHAR- 
LOTTE JOINT 
LOCK is an exclu- 
sive CHARLOTTE 
feature. These are 
things to consider 
when buying your 
dining chairs. Ask 
Bill Graham or Ed. 
Elles. 


Charlotte Chair Co. 


CHARLOTTE, MICH. 
BILL GRAHAM and ED. ELLES, Rotarians 

















Rotarian’s check accepted. 


H. C. MacNEIL, 
Rotarian 
Just pin a check to 
your letterhead and 
state style wanted 
and size of shoe you 
wear. 
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EVENING COMFORT 


Slip your tired weary schooners into a pair of Maneco Moccasins and enjoy a real 
restful evening such as you have never had 
with the finest workmanship—handlasted. An ideal Christmas gift for any. member 
of the family and one that will give satisfaction to both the giver and the givee. 


Supplied direct if your retailer does not have them in stock. Order now as the 
seasonal rush is setting in and a little later on we may have to disappoint you. Any 


The MacNeil Comer — 


Children’s Style No. 012 


before—made of the finest coffee ells 
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suitably decorated and there were several 
details which were a bit unusual. One 
stunt was the concealment of some 40 
or 50 balloons under the table which were 
exploded as a substitute for the usual 
applause after speeches. Trick cigar. 
ettes, artificial flies, pumpkin favors, all 
aided the mirth of the evening, and the 
old dodge of having a concealed bulb 
under the plates caused some of the 
ladies to wonder just what was happen- 
ing until they discovered the device. Good 
short talks, and songs, were given at 
intervals and before the meeting was 
over, the club had quietly appropriated 
$100 to help a poor widow keep her boy 
in high school. 
® 


Rocuester, N. Y.—The Rochester club 
arranged with the United States Marine 
Band of Washington, the “President’s 
Own” band for two concerts in Conven- 
tion Hall, in aid of the camp for 
crippled children. The band receives its 
salary from the government and is only 
permitted to leave Washington by au- 
thority of the President. It is expected 
that the proceeds from these concerts 
will provide all the funds needed for the 
Sunshine Camp during the coming win- 


ter. 
® 


San Francisco, Cat.—One of the 
finest Advertising Conventions ever held 
in the Palace Hotel was arranged by the 
San Francisco club recently. Each mem- 
ber had been instructed to wear some- 
thing representative of his business and 
the resulting display was a Cubist dream 
of an aniline dye chart. Three prizes 
were awarded, the first going to a Ro- 
tarian who had swooped down on some 
helpless corner grocery and seized the 
entire window advertising display which 
he had draped around his manly form 
with startling effect; the second prize 
winner had more patent medicine testi- 
monials plastered over a perfectly good 
overcoat than would suffice for an old 
time Indian Medicine show; while the 
third successful competitor was attired as 
a Chinese mandarin and wore a number 
of mottoes not to be found in Confucian- 


ism. 
® 

Houston, Texas.—The Houston club 
staged a stunt October 5-8 that is be- 
lieved to be unique in Rotary history. 
One hundred and six Rotarians travelled 
four days in a Pullman special train 
visiting other Rotarians in the Magic 
Valley of the Rio Grande. The follow- 
ing clubs were visited: Corpus Christi, 
Mercedes, Donna, McAllen, Mission, 
San Benito, and Brownsville. The spe- 
cial covered about 1000 miles and the 
visitors covered a good deal more than 
that in automobiles during their trips 
through various cities. Every club 
visited was more than hospitable in 
their entertainment. The visitors were 


driven through miles and miles of 
citrus groves throughout the valley. 
Houston’ Rotarian “Bill” Pearson 
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cave a game banquet at Matamoras 
at which venison, wild duck, and quail, 
figured prominently in the menu. There 
were three objects of the trip: to get 
acquainted with the Valley Rotarians; to 
advertise the Texas-Mexico Inter-City 
meet at Houston Oct. 20-21; to show the 
Magic Valley that Houston interests 
were solidly behind them at all times. 
The $5000 train rolled into Houston right 
on time on the return trip, without a 
single incident occurring to mar the 
journey. Every one of those who took 
several days from their businesses to 
serve their club and community were 
agreed that the sacrifice was well worth 
while. 

The South Texas-Mexico Rotary 
Inter-City Meet was in every sense a 
tabloid convention. Five general topics 
were discussed: membership and classi- 
fications; Rotary Boys’ Work; Rotary 
Civic and Community Activity; Rotary 
Education; and Our District Governors. 
Some 28 clubs were represented and 350 
guests were present; the meet was at- 
tended by President and Mrs. Havens; 
former Vice-Presidents Stark and Cor- 
nell; District Governor Singleton; and 


Past District Governors Richardson, 
Milam, Coles, and Holmgreen. 
® 


ScoTTpALE, Pa.—The Scottdale club is 
now approaching its first anniversary. 
Its luncheons are served in the Y. M. C. 
A. and this fact brought to the club’s 
attention the needs of that organization 
which has been hampered by debts con- 
tracted from the erection of the Y. M. C. 
A. building twelve years ago. A Rotary 
committee conferred with the Y. M. C. 
A. directors and the conference resulted 
in the organization of a citizens commit- 
tee of 100 covering all the interests and 
activities of the community. A drive 
followed which cleared off the debt and 
provided. for two-years’ maintenance of 
the Y. M.C. A. A high-class organiza- 
tion is now being arranged with a phys- 
ical director, boys’ work secretary, etc. 
This association, now over 30 years old, 
is said to be the only one in Western 
Pennsylvania to have enjoyed an unin- 
terrupted existence from the time of its 
inception. Individual Rotarians are pro- 
viding memberships in the association for 
some thirty underprivileged boys. The 
Y. M. C. A. is now enjoying the best 
prospects in its history, and the Rotarians 
have also instituted a movement to assure 
the perpetuation of the Chautauqua, and 
are co-operating with the Westmoreland 
County public health association in va- 
rious activities including a campaign for 
a tuberculosis hospital to be authorized 
by the voters. 

® 


OaKLanp, CarL.—“Constructive Man 
Building of the Boy” was the theme of 
a recent meeting of the Oakland club 
which was pronounced a great success 
by the 225 members present. The pro- 
gram opened with songs and yells by a 
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large group of high-school boys. Then 
one boy told how eighteen Rotarians had 
visited his high school and in a heart- 
to-heart talk showed the boys the value 
of completing their educaticn. These 
Rotarians offered their services both as 
a group’ and as individuals to act as 
counselors for the boys. Every Wednes- 
day the group meets boys at luncheon and 
discusses their mutual problems. The vo- 
cational counselor, of the school (since 
each high school in Oakland has its vo- 
cational counselor) is present and the 
Rotary club president frequently attends 
also. 


329 


Then five boys who had returned to 
high school after a long absence told 
what had halted their school careers and 
the influence and assistance which had 
brought them back to finish. These 
stories were frank—and occasionally 
tragic—and opened up to the members 
the great vision of the vital importance 
of such work. 

The boys then retired and the voca- 
tional counselor, described how individ- 
ual family and financial conditions are 
keeping boys from realizing their aims 
and sometimes from forming the high 
aspirations necessary to a successful life. 
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Consider this! 
In a period of but five years thirteen billion, 


three hundred million JA? Green Stamps have 
been issued by thousands of progressive mer- 


chants to millions of cash customers. 
have a mind for figures, you’ll grasp that state- 
If you have an eye for business, you’ll 


adopt J2A’ Green Stamps. 
THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON Co. 


If you 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 


BUFFALO 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


DETROIT 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 


A new Hotel Statler (1100 rooms, 1100 baths) is now building at 
Buffalo—to open early in 1923; 500 more rooms will be added later. 
Another Hotel Statler is under construction at Boston, opening 
date to be announced when construction is further advanced. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the W orld—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 

Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 

ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 

delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 
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Official 
Rotary 
Flags 

Our Specialty 





U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and prices. 


dges and Banners 


Send for eatalogue 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. 
222 W. Madison St, Chicage, U. S. A. 














If carbon is your trouble WITCH will take 


WITCH 


Knocks 
'y _ CARBON 
“i= ~—s Knocks 


Removes reel From All Kinds of 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


Contains No Acid or Alkali 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS to all metals. 

how could it be pat ap in metal cans? 
WITCH is a preparation made after ex- 
haustive experimentation, and can be relied 
u to remove carbon from your motor. 
Simp ly remove spark plugs, spray a bulb full 
f WITCH into the cylinders, replace spark 
lugs, wait a few minutes and start motor. 

e carbon is blown out thru the exhaust. 


Fill out attached coupon and inclose $1.50 to 


EASTERN AUTO PRODUCTS CO. 
en ae 


If not, 
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FENTON 
LABELS 


wasets . STICK 


YOU have countless needs 
for labels and seals in your 
business. Be sure you use 
Fenton Labels and Seals. 
They stick where you stick 
them. The whole surface 
takes hold. 


No curling of edges, tearing, or 
peeling off. This stick-ability is one 
of the things that makes Fenton 
Labels and Seals famous. 


Fenton Label and Seal designs are 
numberless. Fenton —— means 
the best paper, the best printing 
and color work with the best 
sticking surface. Fenton service 
insures prompt delivery. Fenton 
value means the best labels and 
seals at the lowest price consistent 
witb quality. 


Let us supply you with Fenton 
Labels and Seals. Write us for 
prices and catalog. 


Fenton Label Co., Incorporated 
506-512 RaceSt. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Rotarian superintendent of schools 
called attention to the fact that this yoca- 
tional counseling is one of the so-called 
“frills,” but the Rotary club is convinced 
that it makes men. 

Oakland business men are going to 
co-operate with the vocational counselors 
to find places for the boys to help them- 
selves. The Rotarian postmaster led py 
immediately offering six positions for 
boys who needed work outside of school. 


® 


Mar_porouGH, Mass.—Some 400 Ro- 
tarians representing various New Eng- 
land clubs were present at the charter 
meeting of the Marlborough club on Oct, 
26th. An entertainment program fol- 
lowed the banquet in the hall which had 
been decorated with Hallowe’en trim- 
mings. Special Representative Lewis 
Buddy who organized the club was pre- 
sented with a Rotary watch fob, and 
C. B. Russell the local secretary was 
presented with a traveling bag. The 
club’s charter was presented by Inter- 
national Secretary Herbert Wilson who 
was District Governor when the club 
was formed. President Jameson accepted 
the charter on behalf of his club with 
appropriate comment. Songs, classic 
dances, whistling solos, and a stunt, were 
features of the entertainment program. 





The Viewpoint of the 
Employer 
(Continued from page 292) 

and customers. Insofar, therefore, as 
the Kansas Industrial Court Law relates 
to these matters, it is simply declaratory 
of the common law, and constitutes a 
practical recognition by the State of its 
fundamental duty to protect all its citi- 
zens in the enjoyment of their natural 
rights; and the freedom of trade and 
commerce against unlawful combinations 
tc restrain or obstruct the same. 

When this protection was extended b) 
the State, simply through the restraining 
processes of courts of equity, this same 
class of organized labor denounced the 
exercise of that duty of protection to 
liberty and property as “government b) 
injunction.” Now, that the State has 
added to the security of individual |ib- 
erty and private property by denouncing 
these unlawful acts as felonies and mis- 
demeanors, and provided for their pun- 
ishment as such, it is charged that the 
State has created a condition of “involun- 
tary servitude.” Neither of these slogans 
will succeed in deceiving the public. The 
injunctive processes of the courts were 
never available except to restrain the 
violence of turbulent individuals, and 
combinations or conspiracies of individ- 
uals, engaged in some unlawful act. She 
punishment of such acts under the crim- 
inal provisions of the law we are now 
considering is the performance by ti 
Government of its highest duty to 
citizens. 


Mr. Gompers assumes that the Kansas 
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forbids laboring men to quit work 
ther singly or in groups. The natural 
constitutional right of laborers, or 
ups of laborers, engaged in private 
ndustry, to quit work singly or in groups 
is indisputable, and the Kansas law does 
not forbid them to do so. An agreement 
combination to quit work, and an 
+reement or combination to strike, are 
not one and the same thing. A strjke is 
. temporary suspension of work over 
the protest of the employer with the in- 
tention of holding onto the job. Further- 
more, the agreement to strike involves 
the idea of preventing anybody else from 
taking the place of the striker. The 
organization and plans evolved by labor 
organizations to prevent other persons 
from taking their place during the strike 
is a conspiracy to obstruct the operations 
of productive industry, and the exercise 
by others, than the striking workmen, of 
the inalienable right to work for whom 
they please, and upon conditions that are 
satisfactory to such workers. To quit 
work is simply the act of leaving one 
job for the purpose of securing another, 
or, at the most, to withhold the services 
of the workman until his employer may 
become willing to bargain with him upon 
terms that are mutually agreeable. It 
involves no element of interference with 
the property or plant of the employer, or 
with the freedom from annoyance and 
intimidation of any workmen who choose 
to take the place of those who have 
quit the job. 


TRIKES, as universally carried on, in- 

volve and always have involved a 
gross violation on the part of the strik- 
ers of the natural and _ constitutional 
rights of employers and their non-strik- 
ing employees, and it is only in the case 
of such plain and outrageous violation of 
these rights of others by the strikers that 
the Kansas Industrial Court Law func- 
tions, 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of American Steel 
Foundries v. Tri-City Central Trades 
Council [United States Supreme Court 
Advance Opinions, October Term, 1921, 
page 103], holds that “peaceful picket- 
ing” is a contradiction in terms, and that 
the employer and his employees, and 
would-be emplovees, have a right “to 
free access to his premises without 
obstruction by violence, intimidation, an- 
noyance, importunity or dogging.” It 
tollows that whoever engages in these 
practices commits an unlawful act. The 
reason that such acts are unlawful is be- 
cause they are in violation of the right 
of the employer to enjoy the undisturbed 
use of his property, and the right of 
the employees, or would-be employees, to 
work free from interference, annoyance, 

intimidation. Strikers engaged in 
intimidating, annoying, importuning, and 
‘ogging laborers, who have gone to work 
m the jobs they abandoned, are not exer- 
cising the liberty of freemen, but engaged 
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Like a landmark, hallowed by time and dignified by a generation 
of service, the B. C. Co. mark has been a directing, sign to the 
discriminating, buyer, and today reflects the prestige which years 
of constructive endeavor lend. 


BARNES- CROSBY COMPANY 


OUSER, 
ADVERTISING ART ‘STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


226-232 WEST MADISON STREET . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE MAIN 2406 
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Start for Southern California from the North West- 
ern Terminal in Chicago. Imposing in proportions. 
Impressive most of all for its unusual comforts. Rest- 
rooms open day and night with easy chairs and couches 
for tired or delayed travelers—experienced matronsin im 
charge. Nursery. Baths and dressing rooms. Writing 
rooms. Dining and tea rooms. Shops. Every 
possible need of the traveler provided for as probably in no other station in the world. 


California 


It is less than three days from Chicago to sunny Southern California if you go on the 
Los Angeles Limited, a train that in beauty and luxurious facilities is fully worthy of the 
The Best of Everything splendid terminal from which it leaves. 


We will be pleased to submit an Los Angeles Limited—Lv.Chicago 800 p. m., daily. Car- 
attractive itinerary, furnish illus- ries first-class sleeping car passengers only. 


trated booklets and full informa- . a ee ae 0:30 ¢ = 
tien segarding rates, cshedules, etc. Continental Limited—Lyv. 10:30 a. m., daily. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 
C. A. CAIRNS, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, Ill. 
| Write for booklet,“Forty Ways and More to California and North Pacific Coast” | 
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_A New World’s Record 

















Georce L. Hossre.tp 
World’s Champion Typist 
1918, 1920, 1921, 1922 


Writing at the record-breaking 
speed of 144 net words a minute 
for one hour, Mr. Hossfeld re- 
tained his title as World’s Cham- 
pion Typist, and the Underwood 
typewriter scored its seventeenth 
consecutive victory in the Seven- 
teenth World’s Championship 
Typewriter Contest, held at the 
National Business Show, Grand 
Central Palace, October 23, 1922. 
The thousand dollar trophy and 
every medal in every class were 
won on the Underwood. 


A complete report of the contest 
will be sent upon request 


Schoo! Department 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
30 Vesey St. 


New York City 








UNDERWOOD : sTANDARD - TYPEWRITER 











ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 





One of the Most Modern 





Tourists’ Hotels in 
Southern Florida, abso- 
lutely ffire-proof, and 


every room. steam heated. 


The Rotary Hotel of Delightful 
Miami, Florida 


land of perpetual Summer. The Rotary Club 
meets on the South Veranda every Thursday 
—visiting Rotarians welcome. 


W.N. Urmey, Pres., Rotarian 
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PAPER HATS 





amd F AN/ORS 


Our extensive Holiday line will 
put the distinct and attractive 
touch to your season’s social 
affairs. Most complete as- 
sortment of all styles. 










We also specialize on emblem 
hats for all organizations. 


VAN HOUSEN’S FAVOR CO. inc. 








81 WESTLAKE ST. CHICAGO 














Keep in Touch with British Rotary by Reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of Rotary International— 
Association for Great Britain and Ireland 


Subscription $2.50 a year, commencing any time 





tailers. Adv 
upon application. 


Your advertisement in ‘“‘The Rotary Wheel” will appeal directly 
to 5,000 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, re- 
Advertising rates are moderate and will be sent promptly 











ndon, W. C. 2, England. 


Address subscriptions (with check for $2.50) and requests for 
advertising rates and data to Rotary Internatio 
Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A., or Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 


nal, 910 So. Michi- f[ 














AFTER-DINNER SCRAPS 


A collection of stories, poems, sermonettes, quo- 
tations, etc., for use by public speakers as ‘“‘fillers” 
and “padding.’”’ Some good stuff. Some light and 


chaffy. Some new thought. Some platitudes. 
Many pleased customers. Postpaid (U. S.) for 
$1.00 bill. Money back with a grin if it don’t suit. 


BLOOMFIELD PUBLISHING CO., Bloomfield, la- 





GEO. R. HILL, C. P. A. 


Member: National Association of Cost Accountants 
Rotarian 


INCOME TAX SERVICE 


AUDITS SYSTEMATIZING 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING 


9-10 Ledbetter Building, MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 
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in the practice of aggression. When, 
finding themselves halted by the strong 
arm of the law, they set up the claim 
that their rights and liberty have been 
invaded, the inconsistency becomes too 
apparent to deceive anybody. 

Liberty is the freedom one enjoys in 
the exercise of his natural and inalien- 
able rights, among which is the right to 
work for whomsoever he chooses and 
upon such terms as he chooses. To deny 
one this right, or to obstruct, annoy, or 
intimidate one in its exercise, is tyranny, 
whether practiced by an imperial despot 
or a body of organized laborers. 


The Aggressive Features 


WE come now to the consideration of 
those features of the Kansas Indus- 
trial Court Law which, in my opinion, 
are wholly indefensible. I refer to those 
provisions of the act which declare that 
the operation of certain private industries 
and employments are “invested with a 
public interest,” and, therefore, subject 
to supervision by the State, and which 
creates a Court of Industrial Relations 
to supervise and regulate the same. The 
industries and employments thus brought 
under State control and regulation are: 


(a) The manufacture or preparation of food 
products whereby in any stage of the process sub- 
stances are being converted, either partially or 
wholly, from their natural state to a condition to 
be used as food for human beings. 

(b) The manufacture of clothing, and all man- 
ner of wearing apparel in common use by the 
people of this state, whereby in any stage of the 
process natural products are being converted, either 
partially or wholly, from their natural state to, 
and then to be used as such, clothing and wearing 
apparel. 

(c) The mining or production of any substance 
or material in common use as fuel, either for 
domestic, manufacturing, or transportation pur- 


(d) The transportation of all food products, and 
articles or substances entering into wearing apparel, 
or fuel, as aforesaid, from the place where pro- 
duced to the place of manufacture or consumption. 


Reduced to its simplest terms, this 
means that the State of Kansas has 
entered into a field of governmental 
activity never before attempted in the 
history of the United States—State con- 
trol and regulation of private industry. 
The right to exercise this State regula- 
tion and control is, by the provisions of 
the Act, invested in the Court of Indus- 
trial Relations, subject to certain super- 
visory powers to be exercised by the 
Supreme Court of the State. It is the 
establishment of this Court, and the ex- 
traordinary jurisdiction and powers con- 
ferred upon it, which constitutes the 
novel and revolutionary character of the 
law. 

It is commonly supposed that the strike 
of coal miners in 1919, which threatened 
to, and did in fact, cause great suffering 
in the State of Kansas, was the real 
reason for the passage of the law, but 
this is an error. Such a law was con- 
ceived and advocated by Judge Huggins, 
its real author, at least ten years prior 
to its enactment. The excitement and 
passion aroused by the coal strike in 1919 
only furnished the occasion which made 
it possible to secure its passage. 

Mr. Huggins has long been an advo- 
cate of the doctrine, that wage contro- 
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yersies between employers and employees 
are justiceable, that is to say, that if an 
employer of labor refuses to pay the scale 
of wages demanded by his employees 
he can be compelled to do so, provided 
some properly constituted Court adjudged 
that the wages demanded were equitable 
and just. Of course, the workmen could 
not be compelled to accept the employ- 
ment and perform the service, because 
this would constitute involuntary ‘servi- 
tude, which is prohibited by the thirteenth 
amendment to the constitution of the 
United States. Nevertheless, Mr. Hug- 
gins, being an optimist, contends that a 
judgment, which in the very nature of 
things could be made obligatory only on 
one of the parties to the lawsuit, would 
carry such moral weight as to virtually 
oblige the other party to obey its man- 
date. This moral obligation on the part 
of the workmen was to be balanced by 
a positive, enforceable, and definite 
money judgment against the employer. 


THs is precisely what has been ac- 
complished by the Kansas law in the 
establishment of an Industrial Court. It 
chanced that Mr. Huggins, at the time 
of the coal strike in 1919, was chairman 
of the Public Utilities Commission of the 
State, and a leading figure in the State 
administration. He brought forward his 
proposal for an Industrial Court, and 
succeeded in having his long-cherished 
theories enacted into law. Governor 
Allen did not at the time of its passage, 
and does not even at this time, appreci- 
ate, or in the least comprehend, the real 
significance of the Act in this respect. 


In the Kansas Industrial Court Law 
the theory of “the living wage” is given 
practical application. In a recent opin- 
ion, concurred in by the public and rail- 
road groups of the United States Labor 
Board, the “living wage” was character- 
ized as “a bit of mellifluous phraseology 
well calculated to deceive the unthink- 
ing,” which, “if carried to its legitimate 
conclusion, would wreck every railroad 
in the United States, and, if extended to 
other industries, would carry them into 
communistic ruin.” If anyone doubts 
the correctness of this diagnosis of the 
“living wage” theory, let them consider 
the only specific case of importance in 
which the Kansas Industrial Court has 
functioned. I refer to the case of the 
Court of Industrial Relations and The 
Charles Wolff Packing Company. 


The Packing Company could not agree 
with its union employees on a scale of 
wages. Thereupon the union applied to 
the Industrial Court for relief. The case 
was tried upon the evidence, and a judg- 
ment entered which provided, in twenty- 
one separate paragraphs, just how the 
Wolff Packing Company should there- 
after conduct its business. These regula- 
tions, established by the court, covered 
Practically every detail of the company’s 
business. Among other things, it fixed 
the hours of labor, and established a so- 
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called “living wage” schedule, which the 
company was ordered to pay. It was 
shown that the company had been doing 
business at a loss during the past year 
of something like $75,000, and that it 
was able to employ all the labor neces- 
sary at a somewhat reduced price, but 
on terms and conditions satisfactory to 
the company and its would-be employees. 
Nevertheless, the company was ordered 
by the Court of Industrial Relations to 
increase the wages it had formerly been 
paying, which increase added about 
$50,000 to the company’s losses. The 
Supreme Court of the State held that the 
order was valid, and that it had the 
power to establish what it considered to 
be a “living wage,” irrespective of the 
fact that the payment of the scale of 
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wages so fixed would result in a loss to 
the company. I quote from the opinion 
filed by a majority of the court as fol- 
lows: 


The defendant’s plant is being operated at a 
loss, and the order of the court of industrial 
relations increases the wages of its employees. 
Is the order invalid for that reason? The 
general schedule of rates charged by a public 
service corporation cannot be decreased by 
lawfully constituted regulating bodies when 
the business of that corporation, otherwise 
prudently and efficiently conducted, is being 
operated at a loss. This, so far as state regu- 
lation is concerned, is based on the fourteenth 
amendment to the constitution of the United 
States prohibiting any state from depriving 
any person of property without due process of 
law, and from denying to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
law. Compelling a public-service corporation 
to render service at a loss is a violation of 
the prohibitions contained in the fourteenth 
amendment; but rates and wages are not the 
same. Rates are compensation paid by those 
who desire the services of public-service cor- 


(Continued on page 335) 
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Bill’s Christmas Idea 


It Started in a Small Way and Grew so Fast 
—W ell, Read What Happened 


By A ROTARIAN 


VERY Rotarian in Wheeling, W. 
EK Va., last Christmas wore a 

broader smile than he had ever 
worn before, and as Christmas again 
draws near it occurs to me that what we 
in Wheeling last year considered our 
“Great Idea” may be interesting to many 
other Rotarians throughout the cities 
and towns of the United States and 
Canada and other countries where 
Rotary is represented. 

The whole thing was built on an idea, 
which was: “Why not get all the toys 
now gathering dust in attics where 
children have outgrown them and put 
them into the hands of children who 
otherwise would not have any Christ- 
mas?” 

Bill Robson was sitting in the office 
of Fred Johnston, manager of the Court 
Theatre one afternoon early in Decem- 
ber. Bill was “Exploitation Representa- 
tive’ for the Famous Players-Lasky at 
that time and after Fred and Bill got 
through talking about films, Bill made 
the proposition to Fred that he would 
help put the idea over. The fact is that 
the idea went over of its own volition. 

All that it required was that the plan 
be explained and everybody who heard 
about it was heart and soul for it. 

First a call was made upon the two 
largest newspapers; they immediately 
said they would be glad to give it pub- 
licity. 

Then Bill spoke to the Rotary club one 
day at luncheon for about five minutes 
and asked the Rotarians to gather up all 
the old toys in their attics and ask their 
neighbors for theirs and bring them 
down to the Court Theatre; and every- 
body said, “You bet we will.” Then the 
Kiwanis was appealed to in the same 
way with the same result. 

Fred Johnston went to the street-car 
company and they gladly furnished 
enough free street cars to bring all the 
orphans from all the orphan asylums to 
the theatre for the-big free show which 
had been arranged for the children the 
morning before Christmas; at this time 
the toys were distributed. 

An appeal was made to the leaders of 
the Women’s Club, the leading women’s 
organization of the city. They not only 
took charge of distributing the tickets 
and finding all the children who other- 
wise would have no Christmas, but they 
all volunteered to be at the theater the 
morning before Christmas and help 
with the distribution of the toys. 

The Boy Scout Commissioner was 
highly elated at the opportunity to have 


his Boy Scouts on hand the morning o{ 
the distribution to see that no youngster 
crossed the street at the wrong place or 
otherwise got into trouble. Not to be 
outdone, the Girl Scouts asked for and 
were given the honor of furnishing the 
ushers who marshalled the little guests, 

While the two leading papers handled 
the publicity exclusively at the outset, 
about a week before Christmas each 
printed an editorial saying that while 
they had sponsored the movement that 
it had now become a great unselfish com- 
munity movement; whereupon immedi- 
ately the other papers started to give it 
publicity; soon they all were competing 
with each other in seeing which could 
boost it most. 


A 20UT this time, people began to 
feel they were missing something 
if they had no second-hand toys to give. 
One wealthy citizen asked if there was 
not something that he could do. He was 
told, “We need some candy.” “How 
much?” he asked. “About a thousand 
pounds in one-pound bags,” was the 
reply. But we expected no such co- 
operation from one individual. There- 
fore, we were unprepared for the sur- 
prise which we received the next morn- 
ing from the wholesale candy house: 
one thousand pounds in one pound bags. 
And the wholesale house, to show they 
were keen for the plan added five hun- 
dred pounds on their own account! So 
every boy and girl had a bag of candy. 
Fruit houses sent crates and barrels 
of oranges and apples. 

The biggest drug store in town sent a 
big crate with a hundred brand-new 
“scooters.” When the leading hard- 
ware store heard of this, they sent a 
bigger crate with a hundred brand-new 
“kiddie cars.” The biggest department 
store sent a big crate full of new dolls 
and another crate full of warm stockings 
and gloves. 

And it should be remembered that the 
only direct appeal that was made was 4 
five-minute speech before the Rotary 
Club and the Kiwanis Clubs and _ the 
stories in the newspapers! 

There is hardly a city or town any- 
where with one or more theaters, where 
the management will not be more than 
glad to furnish not only their theater but 
a good show for the kiddies the morn 
ing before Christmas. All it requires i: 
for someone to start the plan to going. 

In every community there are children 
who will have no Christmas this year un- 
less someone more fortunate makes it 
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them; what more fun than to con- 
situte ourselves community Santa 
Clauses. 
[his idea is like a snow ball on a 
mountain side, All it needs is for some- 
one to start it. Then it will gather mo- 
mentum with every turn. And, oh boy, 
it fun! It makes your heart skip a 
beats and your eyes glisten to see 
hundreds of children smiling and laugh- 
when you know they haven’t been 

used to these happy emotions—and, well, 
it sort of compensates one for some of 
the things he may have overlooked or 
passed by on this all too brief journey on 
life’s highway where these beautiful 
flowers grow to bring us joy and happi- 
ness and upon which we all have the 
sublime privilege of casting our love and 


affection. 





The Viewpoint of the 
Employer 
(Continued from page 333) 


porations for the services rendered by such 
\rporations. Wages, for the purposes now 
under discussion, are that part of the cost of 
the finished product given to those who per- 
form service in its production. ... 

The operators of a packing plant cannot, by 
: law, be compelled to sell the finished product 
BS f their plants at a price that will not allow 
a them a fair return upon the investment, but 
a that does not say that those operating the 
2 packing plant cannot be compelled by law to 
pay a living wage to their employees, notwith- 
standing the fact that the plant is being oper- 
ated at a loss. 


Thereupon, the court ordered the 

Wolff Packing Company to pay the wages 

fixed by the court, notwithstanding the 
heavy loss that would ensue, and further 
stated that if the business could not be 
operated on the wage scale fixed by the 

: court, it ought to quit business. But, 
' unfortunately, under the express pro- 
4 visions of the law, the Wolff Packing 
Company could not cease, nor reduce its 
production, except by permission of the 
Industrial Court. Two of the justices 
dissented from the judgment of the 
"court, however, stating in their dissent 
» _ that, in their opinion, “the legislature did 
not completely socialize the manufacture 
of food products, the manufacture of 
clothing, and the production of fuel, and 
the mere fact that the defendant con- 
ducts one of the essential industries is 
' hot enough to subject its business to State 
> control.” Unfortunately, the majority of 
, the court held otherwise, and today all 
| these great private industries are com- 
pletely socialized in so far as the legis- 
lature and the courts of Kansas can 
accomplish that end. The owners of 
these industries are, however, citizens of 
— the United States as weil as of the State 
: ‘t Kansas, and are claiming the protec- 
tion of the federal constitution as against 
(his practical confiscation of their prop- 
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_The true character of the Industrial 
urt Law, in so far as it affects a 


- nye 

= communization of the great essential in- 
Al ‘ustries of the State, is no longer in 
. ibt. It has been applied in a specific 


ase by that court, and its application of 
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You Can Come to 


HAWAII Now! 


Greatly increased steamship facilities 
insure accommodations to and from 
Hawaii this winter. Direct sailings 
from Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


Seattle, and Vancouver, B. C. 


Hawaii offers romance in a setting of 
incomparable beauty, a climate balmy 
as spring, gorgeous flowers, enchanting 
music everywhere. Golf, tennis, deep- 
sea fishing, motoring, tramping, and 
the warm Hawaiian sea for swimming 
and surf-riding throughout the year. 


For literature and information ask 
your nearest railway, steamship, tour- 
ist, or travel agency, or 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


528 Monadnock Building 
San Francisco 


or 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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you are in need. 


your family. 











“Always Among Friends” 


In Buffalo, Chicago or Los Angeles; in Van- 
couver or Brownsville—you have a friend. 

You will find him in the local Rotary Club— 
the funeral director. “A friend in need isa 
friend indeed”—and the Rotary funeral director 
is such a friend. He is there to serve you when 


In case of accident or death, for mortuary 
service or invalid conveyance, the Rotary Fu- 
neral Director is equipped and organized to help 
you. He will make any arrangements necessary 
in any town or city of the United States or Can- 
ada—he will be a friend to you—a friend to 
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into effect by a majority decree of the 
Supreme Court of the State. I haye 
quoted enough of the written opinion go 
that the reader may judge for himself. 
It is not difficult to understand. The 
State of Kansas has enacted a law which 
as interpreted by its highest tribunal, 
imposes upon the great essential indys. 
tries of the State, and vast capital ip. 
vested in them, the following limitations: 


_1. They can neither reduce their produc. 
tion, nor quit business, and withdraw the 
_Capital invested without permission of a court 
sitting at Topeka. 

2. In the operation of their business the 
must pay the “living wage” scale, which wii] 
be established by the court upon application 
of their employees. 

They must pay the “living wage’ al- 
though their operations are being conducted 
at a loss, and the fund to pay wages has to 
be taken out of their capital. 


]F the industries mentioned in the law 

can be compelled to operate—to pro- 
duce—at the discretion of a state agency 
and can be compelled to pay a scale of 
wages fixed by the same authority—irre- 
spective of the losses that may result to 
the owners—has not the “social revolu- 
tion” been accomplished so far as the in- 
dustries named are concerned? There are 
many fine sounding and _ reassuring 
phrases to be found in the language of 
the Act, such as, “the wages shall be 
just and reasonable,” and “such as to 
enable such industries to continue to pro- 
duce with reasonable efficiency,” and “the 
owners may apply for a modification of 
an order if found to be impracticable.” 
But the final determination as to whether 
the wage is “fair and reasonable” or the 
order “impracticable” rests with the 
court, and, as we have seen in the Wolff 
Packing Company case, these fine phrases 
afford no protection against an order 
increasing wages of employees, although 
the industry is operating at a loss, and 
the increased wage must be paid out of 
the capital investment. 

If the Industrial Court could always 
be composed of men of high judicial 
character, like Judge Huggins, the situa- 
tion would not be quite so intolerable, 
and some weight might be given to the 
reassuring language quoted, but it is im- 
possible to keep such a court out of 
politics. Already Judge Huggins has 
been isolated by the political appointees 
of the Governor, who now constitute 4 
majority of the court. What would hap- 
pen to the essential industries of Kansas 
if radical labor elements should secure 
control of the Industrial Court? 

Governor Allen states in his article 
that “recently there have come into the 
controversy in Kansas a few of the worst 
type of employers fighting the law.” This 
statement is very misleading. So far as 
those features of the law discussed in the 
first part of this article are concerned, 
I know of no employers in the state wo 
are opposing it. in so far as the law 
undertakes to establish State control and 
regulation of private industry, I know of 
no employers, directly affected, who do 
not oppose it, and I have met and talked 
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with members of the Associated Indus- 
tries in their group meetings in every 
part of the State. It is my opinion that 
at least ninety per cent of all employers 
in the state, irrespective of whether their 
business is directly affected by the Act 
or not, are opposed to this feature of the 
law. In this I am confirmed by the 
opinion of the secretary of that organiza- 
tion. This opposition, moreover, is not 
of reccnt origin, as stated by the Gov- 
ernor. It was manifested by opposing 
this feature of the law before the legis- 
lature when it was passed. Suggestions 
of amendment were prepared and sub- 
mitted by the employers to the judiciary 
committee of both houses of the legisla- 
ture, substituting an inquiry by the Court 
of Industrial Relations into all contro- 
versies between employers and employees, 
and the publishing of findings of fact 
with recommendations as to what would 
constitute a fair and just settlement—in 
the place of the provisions which convert 
private industries into public utilities, 
and subject them to State regulation and 
control. These amendments would un- 
doubtedly have been adopted, except for 
the iact that the state administration in- 
sisted that the law should be passed as 
originally framed, and most of the mem- 
bers of the legislature, who had been 
called together in extraordinary session 
for the purpose of passing this law, had 
been pledged beforehand to support the 
program of the state administration. 


Kansas employers are men of at least 
average intelligence, and the statement 
that a majority of these men favor a law 
which subjects their business and their 
property to the control and regulation 
cf the State, is so contrary to what one 
would naturally expect, that it scarcely 
needs any other refutation than its in- 
trinsic improbability. 


] 4M obliged further to correct the 

statement, made by Governor Allen in 
his article that “in 1920 there were no 
strikes in Kansas.” As a matter of fact, 
in the coal industry alone there were 293 
strikes in 1920, the first year after the 
passage of the law, and in 1921 there 
were 388 strikes in the coal mines in 
Kansas. The full statistics, showing the 
particular mines in which strikes oc- 
curred, the number of days they were 
shut down, the number of men employed, 
and the number of one-man days lost, will 
be found in a pamphlet published by the 
Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ 
Association, entitled “The Strike History 
of District No. 14 of Kansas.” These 
statistics show that there were 193,900 
cne-man days lost by strikes in 1920, and 
615,857 in 1921. Copies of this pamphiet 
can be obtained from the Association, 
whose headquarters are in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

None of the workmen engaged in these 
numerous strikes since the passage of 
the law have been prosecuted. 
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For PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY to 100 


diameters 


Illustrated Booklet “*R’ post free from 


F. Davidson & Co. 


Manufacturing Opticians 


29, Great Portland St., London, W. I. 
ENGLAND 
Co-operation & capital desired to place these impreve- 
ments on the American market. The apparatus is an 
unqualified success. 


























GEORGIA 
PAPER SHELL PECANS 


As a result of our advertising in 
this publication during the past five 
or six years we have shipped our 
Pecans to Rotarians in practically 
every State in the Union—many of 
them come back for more each year. 


OUR SUPERB BRAND 


5 and 10 Ib. boxes. . . 85c per Ib. 
25 and 50 Ib. boxes. . . 80c per Ib. 


OUR DIXIE3BRAND 
5 and 10 Ib. boxes. . .70c per Ib. 
25 and 50 Ib. boxes. . .65¢ perflb. 


Above prices are F. O. B. Albany 


We also sell in barrel lots, about 
200 pounds, and shelled pecans. 

If for any reason the nuts are not 
entirely satisfactory they may be 
returned at our expense and your 


money will be cheerfully refunded. 
SOUTHERN EDIBLE PRODUCTS CO. 


ALBANY, GA. 
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Dressed as clowns and aided by sundry ‘‘properties’’ these San Francisco Rotarians 
helped to make a day’s outing enjoyable for two thousand orphan children 


Entertaining 2000 Orphans 


By ERNST LANGE 
Chairman of One of the Committees Which “Helped To Put It Over’’ 


N the first day of September 
O of this year, the Rotary Club of 
San Francisco entertained over 

2,200 orphans and poor children of San 
Francisco, at an outing held in Golden 
Gate Park. It will possibly be of interest 
to other clubs to know how this outing 
was handled and what was done to amuse 
the children and give them a big time. 

The outing was handled by the Boys’ 
Work Committee who started work about 
two months prior to the event. At that 
time the several necessary committees 
were named, the chairman of each com- 
mittee being a member of the Boys’ 
Work Committee. General supervision 
of all the work was handled by an exec- 
utive committee consisting of the chair- 
man, vice-chairman, secretary, and three 
other members of the Boy’s Work Com- 
mittee. 

It is unnecessary to go into a detailed 
account of the preliminary work. The 
committees that had the greatest work 
to do were the transportation and loca- 
tion committees, although all of the other 
committees held meetings and arranged 
all details in such splendid manner that 
the outing was handled like a well-oiled 
machine, and without trouble of any 
kind. 

The twenty-two hundred children came 
from twenty institutions in various parts 
of the city. Some of the children were 
transported to the park by street-car and 
others by automobile, depending upon 
the location and the number of children 
in the various institutions. A member 
of the transportation committee was dele- 
gated to each group of children and con- 
ducted his group from the institution to 


the playground and back again at the 
end of the day. 

Every child and every Rotarian was 
tagged with a large circular tag. The 
Rotarians attached to particular insti 
tutions were tagged in the same manner 
as the children from that institution, and 
other Rotarians wore tags showing the 
committee on which they were working 
Children, especially those from orphan- 
ages, and other like institutions, do not 
ordinarily like being tagged. As it was 
necessary to tag the children so that 
they could be easily identified and would 
not get lost, we considered it advisable to 
tag the grown folks in the same manner 
By doing so, we avoided the possibility 
of hurting the children’s feelings. 

The transportation .committee ap 
pointed a captain for each institution and 
assisting him were lieutenants in the pro 
portion of one to each twenty children 
On the day of the outing, the captain 
carried with him to his institution suff- 
cient tags for all the children and work- 
ers. Each institution was allotted a dif- 
ferently colored tag and each group of 
twenty children was given a letter and 
that letter was printed on the tags in 
large red block type. The lieutenant fo: 
each group wore a tag exactly the sam 
as the tags worn by the kiddies 
whom he was the escort. The captain 
and the institution workers wore tags th 
same as worn by the children but wit! 
out the block letters. Each lieutenant 
was responsible for his group of twenty 
children. 

Most of the children were transporte 
to the park by street-car, transport: 
furnished free by the Market Street 
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2ailway Company, who also furnished 
ne special cars and had starters at the 
rincipal transfer points. 
The police department furnished plenty 
; officers at all transfer points and at 
the park. 


V HEN the children disembarked at 
the entrance to the park they were 
et by the flag committee and each child 
1S presented with a small American 

fag. They were then conducted into 
the park where a large circle had been 
arranged by the “location committee.” 
This circle was 214 feet in diameter; the 
outer 42 feet was used for seating the 
children, and the inner 130 feet was kept 
clear for the entertainment. The outside 
42 feet was divided into five rows with 
a total of 110 sections, each section seat- 
ing twenty children. At each section 
was an eight-foot square pole bearing a 
large American or California Bear flag, 
and under a large placard painted with 
the color of the institution and the group- 
letter of the group of children assigned 
to such location. 

\s the children approached this circle, 
they passed the Reception Committee 
headed by President Paul Rieger; then 
the location committee, where a Ro- 
tarian lady was assigned to each group 
of twenty children to assist the trans- 
portation committee worker in taking 
care of the children. They then passed 
the amusement and luncheon committee 
stand, where they were each handed 
tickets for the merry-go-round, the 
Kiddy-car slide, and the donkey rides, 
and each child was given two pennies. 
The Rotarian workers were also handed 
luncheon, ice-cream, and gift tickets for 
the children in their charge. 

The children arrived at the park at 
about 10 o’clock in the morning. Be- 
tween that hour and 12 o’clock they were 
permitted to play at will in the children’s 
playground or they could watch the 
Punch-and-Judy Show—a_ professional 
act which was very much appreciated by 
the kiddies. A couple of organ-grinders 
with monkeys were also on hand and 
most of the pennies given to the children 
were in turn handed to the monkeys. 

During the morning, the Columbia 
Park Boys’ Band gave a concert in the 
center of the Children’s Circle where a 
large stand had been erected for enter- 
tainment purposes. 

At noon the children were called from 
play and back to their respective places 
n the Children’s Circle. After singing 
“America,” each child was supplied with 

box lunch consisting of sandwiches, 
ake, cholocate, a bottle of milk, and an 
ce-cream roll. As the outing was given 

a Friday, it was rather a puzzle to 

ow just how to feed the children as 

m could not be given the Jewish chil- 

en and the Catholic children could not 

t meat. Sandwiches of peanut butter 
+ Jam evidently solved this puzzle to 

satisfaction of everyone. Needless 

) say box-lunches were also served to 
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Our 20th Hotel 
In 20 Months 


New Hotels 
from 

Coast to 
Coast 





Penn- Harris Trust 





— = 


The Hockenbury System incorporated 
Bldg. 


Twenty successful hotel “ 
financing projects in the past 
twenty months in 15 states 
reaching across the conti- 
nent is our record of real! 
accomplishment! 


If YOUR city needs a 
new and modern Hotel, you 
will do well to follow the 
advice of these twenty pro- 
gressive communities. 


Eliminate the experiment; 
profit by their experience! At least 
let us send you a copy of “Modern 
Hotel Financing,” our latest pub. 
lication on Hotel Finance. It’s 
free | 


~ Harrishurg,fenna. 




















Rotary Badges 
Rotary Seals 
Rotary Ash Trays 
Rotary Key Chains 


Rotary Anything in the line of souve- 
nirs, novelties, etc., made in any metal 
from iron to pure gold, with the Rotary 
Emblem thereon. e produce original 
designs particularly adapted to your 
individual Sesmnetaliane that are 
considerably above the average in effec- 
tiveness and artistic value. And into 
every piece goes that quality which has 
made Greenduck products known as 
“the best.” 


Send for Catalog No. 109 


GREENDUCK 
Metal Stamping Company 


“Master Crafters in Metal’”’ 
Van Buren St. and Hoyne Ave. 


CHICAGO 





























(BQ picConne}] 
ST Cotillon Works 


Se 


Herbert TMcConnell Rotarian 


| OF.% ) ob - SO) 4 DOORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 

STAGS. BANQUETS AND ALL 

OTHER SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 

The Only ExclustvemManufacturer 
f these Goods in Rotary 


Write for Prices 1B3M. WABASH AVE 
ind gestions onl a. a Om ae OME ® 










TT HINNATICULEENLEUINELLU AEE 
— 
Pw ROTARIANS 


Will at once experience and appreciate the 
atmosphere of home, and the individual = 
attention to details of = 


Y. The GREATER HOTEL BOND 





HARUUNUILLUIL 


! 


alll MNIINIMUNNIIMILTLHIM 


as te KD Hartford, Connecticut 
NOS HOSE Built 1921 Accommodating 1000 Guests 
FAM : 


! 








A REAL XMAS GIFT for the Boy 
Wolverine Sport 


BECAUSE — Wolverine Wagons 


are built for real service. Made en- 
tirely of pressed steel, parts securely 
braced and assembled to withstand 
years of hard usage Just the wagon 
every live boy needs and will enjoy 
for Christmas. Roller bearings, rubber- 
tired disc wheels If your local dealer 
does not handle will ship direct. Made 
in three sizes Sport size below, 12x28 


inside measurements 





It’s All 





$8.50 East of Mississippi 
$9.50 West-Express Preps 
DAIL STEEL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Lansing, Michigan 


Rotarian Ernst I. Dail, Pres 
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MARK THEM WITH 


[| |] CasH’s WovEN NaMES. 
‘A few stitches and theyre on.” 





‘tal 


' PHILIP NEWMAN | 


Style 59. 





4 
3 doz. $12 6 


do3.$2% 9 doz.$22 12 doz. $52 


,. Special prices made on quantity orders. 
Samples sent on request. 
J.& J. CASH, Inc. 


3427-L,So.Main St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


1522 Chestnut St. 
So. Norwalk,Conn. 


8 Expositor Bldg. 
Brantford, Ont. 











L .00 
mm 16m 


MADE - TO - MEASURE 


These shirte carry the same 
guaranice as our more expen- 
sive grades. Send for samples 
Het and measurement blanks. 

STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRTS 
Reference—Tompkias County National Bank Bex23 ITHACA. WN. Y. 











“IF | HAD ONLY BEEN CALLED IN TIME” 


How often has this been the complaint of the 


doctor when called in too late to save a 
valuable life. 

Waiting until sickness is acute before attend- 
ing to it is a costly mistake. Nature gives 
danger signals of the onset of the disease. In 
the case of many internal troubles these are 
not visible to the naked eye. Science is able 
to detect most of them by means of Urinalysis. 
It is the duty of every person with family or 
business responsibilities to have our “Stay Well 
Service’ as an aid to know their actual physical 
condition. 

It is more essential than Insurance. It pro- 
tects you from internal troubles gaining a 
hold on your system unknown to you. When 
trouble starts, it enables you take care of it 
IN TIME, 


Our booklet is more interesting than adver- 


tising. It is a little preachment on a new 
phase of the health movement. Write for a 
copy. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANALYSIS, 

1929 Republic Blidg., Chicago IIL. 

F. G. Soule, Rotarian, Pres. and Founder. 

Please send me without obligation your book ‘Why 
People Too Young’ and full particdiars of your plan. 
NAME 





TRACE MARK REG U.S. PAT OFF. 


THE 
ORIGINAL 






“E.Z.-2-GRIP”’ 


Two grips 
are better 
than one 


The E. Z. 2-Grip Garter is so 
far ahead of any other, in real 
comfort and convenience, that 
the joy of wearing it can’t be 
described. 


Buy it and try it today. It’s a 
treat for your feet. E. Z. Gar- 


ters are 35c to $1 everywhere in 
single grip (regular or adjust- 
able) and the E. Z. 2-Grip. Also 
the new E. Z. Wide Suspenders, $1. 
Made solely by The Thos. P. Taylor 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





























Depositary of Rotary International 
different ts character, but all 
a > 2 Ge See Rotary. Whether 
count, investment, trust cr fiscal agency 
facilities, you will find them at the 
UNION TRUST COMPANY 
Madison and Dearborn Sts., Chicago 











Rufus F. Chapin, Rotarian 
Vice President & Secretary 
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Rotary Program De- 
veloped at Cuban 
Meeting 


THE Club Executives’ Meeting in 

- District 25 (Cuba) was held in the 
city of Camaguey on October 22nd and 
28rd with a 100 per cent attendance. 
Prominent speakers were Dr. Mario 
Nunez Mesa, Director of Rotary Inter- 
national; Dr. René Acevedo Laborde, 
an enthusiastic member of the Rotary 
Club of Havana, and District Governor 
Avelino Pérez. An interesting feature 
of the meeting was that each club 
undertook the presentation and develop- 
ment of one of the salient points of 
this year’s program as prepared by 
Rotary International. 

The social side of the occasion was 
by no means forgotten. The delegates 
were royally welcomed and graciously 
entertained both by the Rotarians of 
Camaguey and by the Camagueyanos. 
On page 305 is a picture of the group 
taken after they had placed wreaths of 
natural flowers in the name of Rotary 
at the foot of the statue of Gen. Ignacio 
Agramonte. 











all institution workers, the police, and 
the Rotarians. 

After lunch, gifts were distributed to 
all the children, the girls receiving purses, 
bead-necklaces, etc., and the boys, pocket- 
knives, base-balls, etc. 


FTER luncheon, the amusement 

committee put on an entertainment 
lasting about an hour and a half. Pro- 
fessional entertainers were furnished 
free of charge by several of the local 
theaters. Rotarians also entertained, 
dressed as clowns, working under the 
direction of two professional clowns who 
were paid for the day. The children 
seemed to get more pleasure out of 
clowns than almost any other form of 
amusement. Any club that gives an af- 
fair of this kind, should not fail to have 
plenty of clowns available. 

The regular entertainment over, the 
children were given their choice of either 
taking part in several races arranged by 
the games and prize committee, or of 
playing in the playground. Some un- 
usually fine prizes were given for the 
winners of races, various members of the 
club donating them. 

The many letters received from the 
various institutions assure us of the won- 
derful time that the kiddies had on this 
day, and we feel that affairs of this 
description are very much worth while. 

The cost of the outing was carried by 
the club under a special subscription. 
Every member of the club was asked to 
subscribe and on tabulation of the toté 
subscriptions, it was found that the 
amount necessary had been over-st- 
scribed by about 100 per cent. In other 
words, only a trifle over 50 per cent 0! 
the subscriptions were actually used. 

If any club is interested in an affair 
of this kind, we will, upon request to ou’ 
secretary, be very glad to supply sample 
tags and blueprint of the Childrens 
Circle and any other information 
quested. 
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Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 312) 

that was established between Rotarians 
of the world, and particularly the Ro- 
tarians of the British Isles. How much 
of that fellowship was due to a very big 
thing that was not on the program—but 
which really started the convention—the 
frst memorable sight-seeing tour around 
“Qld MacDonald’s Farm?” A tour that 
broke down all formal barriers, that es- 
tablished that spirit of freedom of inter- 
course, that common ground, that utter 
annihilation of anything like formality 
and ceremony, which made possible the 
very great success of that convention 
from the Rotary point of view. 


OR that reason then all Rotary clubs 

are doubtless interested in a little book- 
let recently re-issued by the Bureau of 
Community Music of Community Service, 
Incorporated, which has to do with Com- 
munity Music and particularly with song 
leaders and leadership. The War Camp 
Community Service, of which the organ- 
ization publishing the book is the legiti- 
mate successor, is so much interested in 
community music that it is maintaining a 
corps of paid song leaders who go about 
the country training song leaders in vari- 
ous communities that want them. 

In a Rotary club, four-fifths of the suc- 
cess of club singing depends on the right 
sort of a song leader. A man does not 
necessarily need be a musician to be an 
excellent song leader. And a Rotary 
club that is a good singing club is usually 
a good Rotary club in other directions. 
The book that has been issued by Com- 
munity Service has an excellent introduc- 
tion on the general character of com- 
munity music by Prof. P. W. Dykema, 
chairman, department of Public School 
Music, University of Wisconsin. There 
are chapters relating to every sort of 
community singing. Perhaps those chap- 
ters of most interest to Rotarians, how- 
ever, are two in the middle of the book 
which relate to song leading and to the 
selection of songs. It would pay every 
Rotary club to procure a copy of this 
book for the club library. It sells for 
nity cents the copy and can be had from 
Community Service, Incorporated, No. 1 
Madison avenue, New York City. 





Companions 

! walked a mile with Pleasure, 

She chatted all the way; 
But left me none the wiser 

For all she had to say. 
! walked a mile with Sorrow, 

And ne’er a word said she. 
But oh, the things I learned from her, 


When Sorrow walked with me. 


—Tu!sa Gasser. 
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A Shock Absorber with a Purpose 





You will appreciate the comfort and pleasure derived from the use of ‘*Ant-Shoks”’ 
because they do away with side sway, rebound and shocks. 
“Ant-Shok”’ is not an attempt to just produce a shock absorber, but to produce th 


best shock absorber made. 


Attention Dealers 


Here is an item which you can sell on ten days’ trial, secure in the knowledge 
Surely such a quality product is worthy of 
your consideration. Our sales plan is honest, sound and permanent. Write today 
for details and territorial reservation. 


TR—Touring and Roadster Models 
SC—Sedan and Coupe Models ....... 


GUNTHER HARDWARE CO., Inc. | 


Distributors, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


that its manufacturer is behind you. 


Ee ee Pe es eS List $20.00 per set 


In design th 





List $25.00 per set 






































Sir Harry Lauder’s 


SONG HIT 


At Many Rotary Meetings 


“It’s a Fine Thing to Sing” 


A Song that will appeal 


HARMS, Inc. 


62 West Forty- Fifth Street 
New York 





















Dabicior gsmioont | 
FRUIT CAKE} 


So good it will fairly melt in your 
mouth, Contains the finest flavored 
pecans and imported almonds, citron, 
pineapple, cherries, and lemon and 
orange peel. Never have you tasted 
just so wonderful a cake. Packed in 
exquisitely decorated tin boxes. No. 2 
cake weighs about 2 pounds; No. 3, 3 
pounds; No. 5, 5 pounds—pr ices $2.20, 
$3.30 and $5.00, postpaid, 

Make delightful gifts. Better than 
turkeys or anything else you can buy 
for your employees. Order now, for 
later we may have difficulty in sup- 
plying you. Cakes keep in perfect 
condition. If you do not write on 
business letterhead or give bank ref- 
erence, please send check or money 
order. Sample of two big, generous 
slices will be sent postpaid for 265c. 
Made and guaranteed by a Rotarian. 
Order now for Christmas. 


NATCHEZ BAKING CO., Dept.A Natchez, Miss. 



























In all the world 
there is no Rotary 
Emblem madelike 
this, inlaid with 
Abalone Pearl Shell 
found only on Califor- 
nia’s coast. Should be 
in every Rotarian’s of- 
fice and home. 


Price, $5.00 each.— 
Special quantity rates. 


E.S. HALE ABALONE CO. Inc. 
1089-91 W. Ocean Ave., Long Beach, Cal., U.S.A 
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Commemorating the 50th Anni- 
versary of our first Around the 
World tour 


The GOLDEN JUBILEE CRUISE 
—LIMITED TO 400 GUESTS— 
Sailing from New York Jan. 24 
Returning May 31 
by the specially chartered, oil-burning 
NEW CUNARD STEAMSHIP 
“SAMARIA” 

Visiting Each Country in Glorious 
Springtime. 

The gorgeous itinerary of 30,000 miles 
embraces : Mediterranean citiesand 
Egypt—four weeks in India, Dutch 
East Indies, and Straits Settlements 
-Saigon in Indo-China, th@Phii- 
ippines, and China—two weeks in 
Japan — Hawaii, San Francisco, 

and Panama Canal. 
We suggest prompt reservations, 


Literature and full 


THOS. COOK 
@ SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 56: Fifth Ave. 


Boston Chicago Los Angeles Toronto 
Philadelphia San Francisco Montreal Vancouver 


information on request. 























suggested for all gath- 
erings of Rotarians and 
Rotarianettes. 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


M. HEFTER’S SONS 
79 Flatbush Ave. 














Fall o’ Pep 


Boston Garters never grow tired 
of their job—holding socks in place. 


They stay ‘‘Peppy’’—no matter 
how much leg work a chap has to do. 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
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Stratford-on-Avon: Mecca of Rotary 


(Continued from page 304) 


gathering, and no such friendship, sym- 
pathy, and understanding, no such 
triumph had ever before been known 
within the walls of a theater. 

“I could talk upon this theme for 
hours, but I must think of you and of 
your anxious hosts, and of my good 
friend John McCormack, who is going 
to sing to you. I hope I have thrown a 
little light upon the subject, and helped 
to make for those who have never seen 
Booth, and have only heard of him as a 
name, a little more of a real name. To 
you, my thanks for your kind attention 
and patience, and (turning to the por- 
trait and laying a laurel wreath at its 


foot) : 

“To thee, oh now a silent soul, my 
brother 

Take at my hands this garland and 
farewell. 

There lies not any troublous thing 
before, 

Nor sight nor sound to war upon 
thee more. 

From whom all winds are quiet as 
the sun, 


All waters as the shore.” 


AS Mary Anderson recited Swinburne’s 

beautiful lines, a stray shaft of 
sunlight struggled through the colored 
windows of the gallery and fell full on 
the portrait, a natural spotlight which 
added much to the effect already pro- 
duced on the audience by the dramatic 
and charming presence of the actress. 
Her tribute was received with a respect- 
ful silence, as though her audience felt 
that mere applause could not adequately 
convey their admiration for both the 
dead and the living. But when the ten- 
sion was over there was a scene of in- 


describable enthusiasm. Mr. John Me. 
Cormack then stepped forward and gaye 
a splendid rendition of “The Sta; 
Spangled Banner,” which was enthysj- 
astically applauded. 

A vote of thanks to the mayor and 
others who had arranged the gathering 
was proposed by G. J. P. Arnold, presi- 
dent of British Rotary, and seconded by 
Charles A. Smith. Rotarian Arnold ex. 
pressed appreciation of this new bond 
of unity between the nations with a com. 
mon interest in the art of Shakespeare, 
and Rotarian Smith expressed the hope 
that a Rotary Club would be established 
in Stratford-on-Avon. 

THE mayor explained that, contrary 

to common belief, the Memoria! 
building did not belong to the Corpora- 
tion, but was erected and maintained by 
local subscription. He hoped to see a 
national movement for the support of 
the memorial. 

The singing of “God Save the King’ 
brought the proceedings to an end. 
After the presentation ceremony the 
Board of Governors entertained the 
visitors at tea in the library and art gal- 
lery. The same evening the British 
Rotarians gave a dinner in the old 
Shakespeare Hotel at which they pre- 
sented Past President Klumph with three 
volumes of Shakespeare’s works (Ox- 
ford edition). The volumes were auto- 
graphed by all those at the table. 

Altogether it was an occasion of great 
significance not only to Rotarians, but 
to the far greater and less formal or- 
ganization of peoples who are bound by 
mutual interest in art and in interna- 
tional friendship. 





Some Thoughts of an “Old Timer” 


By RALPH H. WHITNEY 
Past President, Rotary Club, Worcester, Mass. 


from the hurry and bustle of busi- 

ness life, and read what the bright- 
est minds say about that indefinable 
something that has made Rotary one of 
the most wonderful organizations in the 
annals of the history of men and has 
made Rotary Achievement a goal by 
which all other organizations measure 


+ OMETIMES as I sit at home, away 


| their aims and compare their victories, it 


seems to me that these writers, in striv- 
ing to reach the goal wherein lies the 
true reason for Rotary Achievement, are 
like men upon a mountain top who are 
straining their eyes to bridge the valley 
and read the secrets that lie hidden in the 
peaks upon the other side. As a matter 
of fact, the secret for which they are 
searching lies at their very feet in the 
green fertile plains and smiling rivers 


| of the valley. 


To me Rotary is not some vast 


achievement of psychic influence sent 
down to us from the Source of all good, 
but Rotary is the result of men being 
just themselves, the result of men being 
able to get together in a place wiiere 
there is absence of restraint, so that the 
true man may have a chance to slo. 
himself without fear of ridicule and with- 
out thought of criticism. 

If we will strive less for the peaks on 
the other side of the valley and will cul- 
tivate more the rich green meadows 0! 
our personal inclinations and the smiling 
rivers of our better natures, we will then 
have achieved what Rotary stands for. 

Shakespeare must have been a Ro- 
tarian in thought when he said, in Ham- 
let, “And this above all, to thine own self 
be true; and it must follow as the night 
the day; thou canst not then be false 
any man.’ 


a fie de, ee ee 
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-no winter 


this winter 





You and your family should 
spend this winter out-of-doors 
in California. 
There are perfect motor roads 
and well-kept golf links. 
Excellent schools for the 
children. 
Cozy inns and luxurious resort 
hotels, or, rent a bungalow and 
enjoy your own rose garden. 
Four daily trains via the 
Santa Fe. 
Two of them carry Pullmans 
via Grand Canyon National 
Park. 
Fred Harvey meals “all the 
way.” 

mail this 





Mr. W. J. BLACK, 
Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
1135 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Please mail to me following Santa Fe booklets: 
California Picture Book 
Grand Canyon Outings 
Also details as to cost of trip. 























TO KNOW WHEN—YOU NEED A 
Prints 
Each 


KASTEN TIME STAMP Due- 


Get a Kasten Time Stamp and record matic 
exactly the minute letters, orders or 
other matters that come in and go out. 
Kasten’s Time Stamps are economical, 
built for long service, and they work 
quickly, smoothly accurately. 


Send for catalogue showing styles and 
giving prices, 

HENRY KASTENS 
Room 400, 418 W. 27th Street assiaile imprint 


N reduced 1" stme 
ew York City, N. Y. ago? 349M 








ROTARY fevev: 
- REVUEsS 
‘ou can stage your own show with our books. Full line of 


plays, music, crossfire, monologues, afterpieces, vaudeville 
acts and make-up, CATA UE TREE. 





T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 Se. Wabash, Dept. 97, Chicago 
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The Responsibility of the 
‘**Movies’’ 
(Continued from page 301) 


it is there, and I am going to give all I 
have got to this cause. And I bespeak 
for it and for these men your most 
earnest and sympathetic co-operation. I 
do not know what can be accomplished. 
A man is safe if he knows when he does 
not know. What I do not know about 
this industry would fill an encyclopedia, 
but I am going to work very hard to 
learn it, and I do know that there exists 
a most honest and earnest purpose. 
“The vital thing now is the certain 
good faith of those who have set about 
these major purposes, and I do know of 
the certainty of that good faith. I know 
that these men with millions invested will 
go through with this thing. This indus- 
try must and shall maintain its high place 
in the business world along with the 
other great industries, offering enter- 
prising capital a legitimate opportunity 
for profitable investment, established on 
a solid foundation, operated with reason- 
able economy and supported properly, as 








are our other great industries, by the | 


investing public. And it must and shall 
and will take its very high place in pub- 


| lic estimation. 


7 HAVE thought the problems would 
be solved if we could make certain 
the establishment of two things: Confi- 
dence and co-operation. We must have 
confidence and co-operation between 
those in the industry—a confidence and 
co-operation that will bring mutual ap- 
preciation and action together in those 
things in which we are mutually inter- 
ested. And in this I include, of course, 
the exhibitors as well as the producers 
and distributors. With this established, 
and it is being established, if we can have 
the deserved confidence and co-operation 
of the public—our problems will be 
solved. It is not a one-sided matter. It 
has been said repeatedly that certain ob- 


jectionable pictures which have been | 


made are the class of pictures which the 
public wanted, and that such productions 


have been a meeting of the demands of | 


the public based on box-office receipts. 








If this is so, then the public has a duty | 
in the situation, and that duty in relation | 
to that phase of the matter is clear. One | 
of the largest of the producers has told | 


me, however, that in his opinion the out- 
standing financial successes in the last 
eighteen months have been clean pic- 
tures. I know the public of the United 
States. I know that its manhood and 
womanhood is sound and, of course, it 
will support the cleanest pictures. And 
the American public is the real censor 
for us. 

The people of the United States 
are against censorship fundamentally, 
against censorship of press, of pulpit, 
and of pictures. Just as certainly is this 
country against wrongdoing and the de- 


is a book that will 
bé ” increase Faith, 
| Hope, Love, Suc- 


| 
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What could be a more appropriate gift for | 


him than 
eS 





A gift that will be remembered every day 
in the year for years to come—a gift that 
will bring the joy of a perfect shave to 
every user—a gift that will mean an end to 
ceaseless blade expense. 


Kit-Strop is the perfect stropper for safety 
razor blades. So simple, so easy to operat> 
and so effective. Just a simple twist and 
the blade is inserted—just a few strokes back 
and forth on the thick pliable “barber shop” 
leather, and it’s done 
smooth shave. 





ready for a velvety 


If your dealer can’t supply you send $2.50 
and we'll mail it direct. 


T-C Kit-Strop Company 
C. B. Tull, Rotarian 
General Office 


910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 

















ENGRAVING EMBOSSI 
Lerrenwennd Lp. ets canos 
&SOCIAL STATIONERY 
$ SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 
&EMBOSSINGCO. 


CENTURY 
19 SOUTH WELLS ST. CHICAGO-US.A. 
WGHARTUNG 
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cess. It teaches 
you to think constructively. Postpaid 
$1.00. JOHN JAMES, Box 912, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 
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Auto Top Material 


In Single and Double Tex- 
ture, with Fine or Long 
Grain. 


Artificial and Imitation 
Leather. 


Slip Cover Material, Water- 
proof Cloth, Raincoat Ma- 
terial. Also Rubberizing 
and Rubber Coating for the 
Trades. 


Send for samples and prices 


The Toledo Auto Fabrics Co. 


RALPH A. LANDERS, President 
FRANK L. MULHOLLAND, Secretary 


TOLEDO OHIO 





| 





SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR FREIGHT 
SHIPMENTS 


ot Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery for domestic points, and 
everything—from a case to a carload— 
for Export. How? 


Write the nearest office. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL 


FREIGHT COMPANY 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarder 
General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 





Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bidg., New York 
Boston, Old South Bidg. 
uffalo, Ellicott Square 
Philadelphia, Drexel Bldg. 
(in “ Cincinnati, Union Trust Bide. 
eland, Hippodrome Bldg. 













Ein Se 2 a} 
Eerie Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
TINENTAL! San Francisco, Monadnock Bidg. 


Seattle, Alaska Bidg. 
Portland, Ore., 13th & Kearney Sts. 














iE The Torch Press 


Cedar Rapids, lows 


Fine Book and 
Catalogue Printing 











Asbury Park, N. J. 


Marlborough Hotel 


Harold W. Sexton, Manager. Rotarian 
Rotary Luncheons Every Wednesday |! P. M. 


Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 














E. A. McALLISTER & COMPANY 
Public Accountants 
Two Rector Street 
New York City 


E. A. MCALLISTER, C. P. A. 
Rotarian 
Ww. D. PATTERSON 
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mand for censorship will fail when the 
reason for the demand is removed. As 
we move towards the consummation of 
the objects of this association, just in 
like degree will recede the demand for 
censorship. The problem of censorship 
with which we are now occasionally 
faced was faced by the press and fought 
out and settled in one of those prolonged 
and bitter contests for the unrestricted 
freedom of intelligence, more than two 
centuries ago. 


“Those in the industry do not under- 
estimate the responsibility nor would we 
shirk it. I promise that this agency for 
the distribution of information and 
thought, this agency for the amusement 
of the millions and for the inevitable in- 
culcation of standards of taste in art and 
conduct—I promise that this agency shall 
measure up to its opportunity and its 
responsibility. 

“T would repeat, that the motion-pic- 
ture industry accepts the challenge in the 
demand of the American public for a 
higher quality of art and interest in its 
entertainment. 


“The industry accepts the challenge in 
the demand of the American youth that 
its pictures shall give to them the right 
kind af entertainment and instruction. 

“We accept the challenge in the right- 
eous demand of the American mother 
that the entertainment and amusement 
of that youth be worthy of their value as 
the most potent factor in the country’s 
future. 

“We accept our full responsibility. It 
is a service, a service which commands 
the very best from all, and I have great 
faith in its fulfillment.” 








If You Have— 


ADE practical application of 
Code of Ethics in 


your own business or profession 


Rotary’s 


write a letter to Rotarian B. F. 
Scribner, Chairman, Committee on 
Methods, and _ tell 
what you have accomplished. 


him 
Of 


particular value will be your plans 


Business 


and methods used in developing 


your employer-employee relations. 
Rotary. is looking for practical 
ideas. If you have suggestions, 


send them to Chairman Scribner so 
that the Business Methods Commit- 
tee can have the benefit of your 
suggestions in connection with the 
work which is being done this year. 
Address: B. F. Scribner, 112 W. 
3rd St., Pueblo, Colorado. 
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Cisars Direct 


( 





You Save Jobbers’ 
and Dealers’ Profits 


Order your Christmas 
cigars direct, fresh from 
the manufacturer. Pay only 
one cost of handling and 
one profit. Pocket jobbers’ 
and dealers’ profits. Save 
as high as 50%. Every 
cigar hand-made by skilled 
adult makers. 

Three big leaders 
Make up your Christmas 
order now. Send it at once 
to avoid last-minute rush. 
Your cigars will be mailed 


promptly. 
El Nelsor Cigars 
$3.75 per box 
of 50 


4 4% inch cigar—all long 
avana and Porto Rico 
filler. Genuine Sumatra 
leaf wrapper. Friends 



























El Rolinzo Panatelas 
$5.00 per box 
of 50 


A popular size and shape 
with all smokers. Five 
inches of clear Havana 
with a rich, 
nutty flavor 
equaling that of 
expensive im- 


pol gars. 
You'll find it 
better than 
the average lic 
straight. 


El Rolinzo Perfectos 
$4.00 per box 
of 25 


The equal of 25¢ cigars 
sold over the counter. 
4 All clear Havana. Full 
. Perfecto 
shape, Five 
{inches long. 
Rich, wonder- 
fully flavored— 
. a real Inxury. 
ae Just the gift for a friend who ap- 
preciates really fine cigars. 


Send your order now ! 
How to order: Make up your order on the 
coupon below. Enclose check or money order 
to cover price. Or, if you prefer, don’t send 
the money, but pay the postman when he 
delivers the cigars. 
We have been selling these cigars for over 
twenty years on the famous smoke-ten-at- 
our-risk offer. You take no risk. Money 
back if the cigarsdon’t please. No red tape. 
When ordering, state whether you want 
mild, medium, or strong cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 

39 Bank St., Philadelphia, Pa. ° 
Enclosed find $...... for which please send me ° 
the cigars indicated below. 


Please send me the cigars indicated below. I agree 


POO S000 —~< 000 m0 0 Xr 000 => 00 O.-ET® © OFZ 00 OR POO S00 OE C00 <0 Oo o KM 600 nevrO00 KS0e oa oe = 


to pay the postman $...... on delivery. 


Name of cigar............. No. of boxes.....- 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee, 
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Merry Christmas! 
and by the way— 
Before you do your Christmas 
shopping read all the ‘“‘ADS” 


in this issue 
—The Adv. Mgt: 
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